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Tanning is a craftsman’s art. 
But every year the teamwork of 
the technician and the tannery 
craftsman, each utilizing the 
specialized knowledge of the 
other, results in faster, easier, 
safer tanning and at lower costs. 

Cyanamid’s TaNaK Synthetic 
Tanning Agents enable tanners 
to produce grain characteristics 
and color effects, and obtain 





speed of tannage plus other de- 
sirable results not possible with 
the older methods of tanning. 
The value and reliability of 
these tanning aids have been 
proven by years of successful 

use. 
TANAK* SYNTHETIC TANNING AGENTS-— The carefully planned re- 
search and technical coopera- 
TRUE AIDS TO TANNING SKILL tion which produced the TANAK 
Agents are being applied con- 
; _ = P ° - ae tinually to the development of 
AMERICAA Cranamid LOM PAN} new Cyne tana 
rials, some of which are now 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION being introduced to the industry. 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of CUTRILIN® Bate, TANAK®* Synthetic 
Tanning Materials, BETASOL* Wetting Agents, and sole 
distributors of TWECOTAN * Tanning Extracts, manufactured 
by Taylor White Extracting Company. * Reg. U.S. Pat Or 





Give your shoes a good break with UNITED FINISHES 


be takes flexible upper leather finishes to keep shoes 

looking salable after “try-ons” at the fitting stool. 
Finishes that break well and are durable can be blended by United 
Finishing Specialists ... experienced men who can first 
analyze leathers, then assist your finishing department in 

producing the desired results. 

As many manufacturers have discovered, it pays to call upon 
such a specialist because you can have confidence in his 
recommendations. It pays in other ways, too, for often the 
United Finishing Specialist can show you a method or a material 
that will make possible substantial savings in finishing. To 


find out in your case, just call the nearest United branch office. 
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PRODUCTS 
OF 
BB CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS ¢* HEELS © EDGES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the Well Known 
Thickener 


The outstanding advantage of Methocel as a thickener is that so little will 
do so much. For example, a three or four per cent solution of high viscosity 
Methocel will thicken water so much that it will hardly pour. Moreover, 
Methocel provides uniformity of thickening. batch after bateh. 

In the leather industry. this thickening abilitv of Methocel makes it ideal 
as an adhesive in pasting leather. giving the correct. viscosity. and right 
amount of “stick”. Further. Methocel is valuable in thickening both emulsion 
type wax dressings and white shoe dressing in liquid or paste form, and in 
thickening latex or resin finishes. 

Find out now about Methocel. Try it in your products and see for yourself 
its many superior advantages. Send in the coupon for your free. experimental 
sample of the new Methocel, powdered. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


The Dow Chemical Company 

Dept. Me- 196B 

Midland, Michigan V7 
Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in__ = a = 

Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. 


Name ond Title sacectieicassaapdcinbelibonsicn 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


ae 
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The Symbol Of Christmas 


HE teacher faced her classroom. 

She smiled at one blue-eyed lad. 
“Johnny, what is Christmas?” 

Johnny beamed, “It’s the day 
Santa Claus comes.” 

The teacher turned to a little girl. 
“Mary, what is Christmas?” 

Mary said eagerly, “It’s a day of 
wonderful gifts and toys and good 
things to eat.” 

The teacher turned to another 
child, revising her question with 
more suggestion: “Tommy, what does 
the Christmas season mean to you?” 

Tommy grinned widely, “It means 
fixin’ the Christmas tree—lights in 
the window.” 

The teacher turned to other chil- 
dren, trying hard to draw out the 
answer she really wanted. There 
were many answers, but none that 
struck the note she sought: 

“This year it’s Rudolph the Red- 
Nose Reindeer . . .” 

“Christmas is when we get lots 
of mail . 

“It’s party time with lots of candy 
and games 

“It's snow and reindeers and jingle 
bells . . 

Disheartened, the teacher bluntly 
hinted the answer: “On earth, good 
will to men. What does it mean?” 

Little Anne smartly raised her 
hand. “Those are some of the words 
in a pretty Christmas song.” 

And none of the children could 
tell the teacher what Christmas really 
meant. 

At Christmas time the thoughts of 
children reflect the minds of adults. 
The real meaning of Christmas is 
lost in the muddle of what is glibly 
known as the “holiday spirit.” But 
how do we translate this holiday 
spirit? In terms of things man-made 

Santa Claus, bells and carols, trees 
and ornaments, commercial gift-buy- 
ing and mechanical gift-giving, or- 
nate window displays, feasting and 
merriment. And amid all the hustle 
of expressing the “holiday spirit” 
there is little time or mind left to 
meditate on the spiritual core of 
Christmas—on the real meaning of 
the day and the season. 

Have we smothered the Symbol of 
Christmas? Without the Symbol 
there would be no Christmas, no rea- 
son to make festive with the holiday 


spirit. Why was the Symbol born? 
To what was His life dedicated? 
What is the significance of His words 
and acts to all men in all time? 
Therein is the true core of Christ- 
mas, its real meaning. And yet the 
Symbol must compete fiercely with 
the man-made objects as though the 
latter had as much or more to offer 
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men now and forever more. It pre- 
sents a tragically profound irony 
which men must blushingly face each 
vear at this time. 

We have just completed a year of 
which intelligent men in a modern 
world cannot be proud: the contin- 
uing ravage of war in China and 
Southeastern Asia, the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia, Soviet possession of the 
atomic bomb, crippling strikes in the 
U. S., the countless grievances of 
men against men everywhere, of evil 
defying and defeating good only be- 
cause goodness has not yet risen to 
a mature power able to defend itself 
with consistent success. 

Yet the one and only redeeming 
force—the Symbol of Christmas—we 
shunt aside in favor of the ephemeral. 
toy-like objects which momentarily 
sate the emotions but leave the spirit 
in thirst. It is a tragic commentary 
on the stature of all men. 

It is unnecessary to cite the busi- 
nessman’s enormous stake in a better 
world—in a world more conscious 
of its moral obligations when men 
deal with men. But it is impossible 
to consistently fulfill moral obliga- 
tions throughout the year without 
being innately imbued with the Sym- 
bol of Christmas. “On earth, 
will unto all men” is simply the basic 
law of governing man’s duty toward 
man—the moral obligation to either 
a neighbor or a competitor. Thus 
we cannot speak of “ethical busi- 
ness” unless we recognize its mo- 
tivating force. the Symbol of Christ- 
mas. 


good 


But ethics and morals are not 
enough, no more than civil laws are 
enough to guarantee the ethical con- 
duct of men in society. The law must 
go deeper into the human spirit, must 
be absolute. must be inborn in man 
as differentiated from man-decreed. 
That kind of law is represented by 
the Symbol of Christmas. 

Moral or ethical men are not neces- 
sarily men of good will. A man 
may be impeccably honest but un- 
Kind. Yet he is, according to  so- 
ciety’s mores, an “ethical” man. 
Thus, more is needed. Humaneness 

man’s compassion for man, man’s 
willingness to sacrifice for others. It 
is the law of self-denial. It is quite 
different from the law of self-preser- 
vation which is the guiding star of 
some “ethical” men. And humane- 
ness or self-denial is generated only 
by the Symbol of Christmas. It is a 
truth as old as man, yet. ironically. 
a truth that many men must still 
learn. 


(Concluded on Page 28 
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GUY E. MANLEY, EXEC. VICE PRES., E. P. REED & CO. 

“I do not have adequate werds to express my high regard for the 
mountain of work which was involved in producing ‘Pacemakers 
of Progress,’ which I feel should be ‘required reading’ in every 
school. Its historical importance is great indeed, and as a literary 
job it will be hard to beat.” 


OWEN METZGER, PRES., WETHERHOLD & METZGER. 

“This great story of shoe progress is a classic and an encyclopedis 
of historical and valuable shoe information. Indeed, it should be 
on the desk of all shoe men in every segment of the shoe industry. 
It will remain on my desk until I have read every chapter care- 
fully and then placed in the most important section of my shoe 
library.” 


MAXEY JARMAN PRES., GENERAL SHOE CORP. 

“I have just finished your book, ‘Pacemakers of Progress’ and 
certainly want to congratulate you on a very splendid job. I don’t 
know where you got all this interesting information about the 
industry, but it’s mighty fine to have it all in one place. I want to 
Say, too, that it was very interestingly presented and very well 
written throughout.” 


J. G. SCHNITZER, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“*Pacemakers of Progress’ is one of the most interesting and 
thorough stories of the develop of sh king and manufac- 
turing through the ages, that I have had the opportunity of read- 
ing. As one student of the shoe industry to another, I envy you 
in a difficult task thoroughly and interestingly covered.” 





W. W. STEPHENSON, EXEC. VICE PRES., NSMA 

“The expansion and development of a great industry in all of its 
many phases is reflected in ‘Pacemakers of Progress.’ Reading 
Mr. Quimby's book inspires increased respect for the shoes one 
buys, admiration for those who fashion footwear, and amazement 
for the technological advancement of a pioneering industry.” 


LEE LANGSTON, EXEC. VICE PRES., NSRA 

“The book presents a unique approach to the accomplishments of 
an industry whose products are essential to the continuity of life 
in this country. Without shoes, the pacemaking speed of our nation 
would slow down almost overnight. The author has set forth with 
clarity and beauty of arrangement the role which shoes, shoe 
manufacturers and the retailers of footwear have and are playing 
in the industrial advancement of the United States.” 


Send ( ) copies of 
“PACEMAKERS OF PROGRESS” $ 


Company ® 
Individual PER COPY 


POSTPAID 
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Learner provision providing for subminimum 





wage rate sought by shoe manufacturers at Wage-Hour 


hearing more complicated than appears on surface. Manu- 
facturers see regulation setting learner minimum at 57!2c¢ 
an hour for 26 weeks as necessity for “easing” into high- 
wage period brought on by 75c minimum. Majority already 
paying above minimum rates, say Federal minimum in it- 
self no stumbling block. Problem arises when new mini- 
mum starts upward pressure on upper wage levels—the 
old question of wage differentials. 

Unions will fight learner provision tooth and nail, 





claiming manufacturers will try to use it as device to cut 
labor costs by continual use of learners. “No real need” 
for learners, they say, with thousands of experienced shoe 
workers presently unemployed. 

Some Washington sources say 
requested by manufacturers is merely “trading point,” that 
figure of 65c more likely to emerge if regulation goes 
through. Manufacturers claim this is not so, say 57'2c 
figure reached after national survey. 


S7loc minimum 








Employment in shoe and leather industry staging 
mild recovery, according to Federal Reserve System's recently 





completed study of man-hours worked in various industries. 
Increase set at one percent from July through Sept. with 
worker total remaining comparatively in Oct. and Nov. 
Overall employment still well below last year when 411,000 
were at work in Oct. compared to 392,000 this year. 

In another approach to study, FRS found that ex- 
penditures for most non-durable goods declined sharply from 
fourth quarter 1948 to third period 1949. Purchases of shoes 
and clothing, lumped together, showed “sharpest decline” 
among non-durables, fell 14°0 in period. 

Average consumer who spent 11% of all “per- 
sonal consumption expenditures” for shoes and clothing in 
third quarter 1948 gave 10.8°0 in first quarter 1949 and 


only 9.9°% in third quarter. 














Classification of shoe workers as belonging to sub- 





standard earnings group in recent Administration releases 
and reports highly significant for 1950 on. Truman’s Fair 
Deal has earmarked aid for low income groups as major 
1950 goal. Many special studies now under way aimed at 
increasing earning power of these groups. 

Average shoe and leather worker annual earnings 





Blaisdell filed with “subcommittee on Low Income Families” 
of the Joint Committee of Economic Report of Congress. 
Large number of workers earn much less than this average 
based on full-time work. 

Govt. has no plan of action as yet. Much talk 
heard of boosting new 57c minimum wage to $1, but with 
broader exemptions. With election year coming on, this 
is good talking point for more votes. Little likelihood for 
immediate action but possibility for 1952 presidential elec- 
tion year. 





New Depr. of Agriculture program could mean 
more hides. Plan is to get more farmers into livestock 
production and increase milk and meat consumption by 9%. 
Crop surpluses under govt. subsidy running too high, while 
milk and meat consumption below standard. So Agriculture 
Dept. ready to launch new program, urging farmers to 
switch. 





Govt. would help subsidize building of herds. 
About 3 years required to shift crop fields into pastures 
and build herds before payoff. Govt. would help fill in this 
interim gap with subsidies as incentive for farmers. End 
result: more livestock, more hides and skins. 





Shoe industry mortality rate continues upward 





along with upward rate in other industries. In manufactur- 
ing over-all, fewer new enterprises starting up, and more 
going out than coming in. Sixty percent more mortalities 
now than during first half of 1949. However, most of the 
casualties are the “shoestring” enterprises. Significance: 
efficiency operations and powerful merchandising become 
essential notes of survival with current white-heat competi- 
tion. 
e e 


Many shoe and leather manufacturers dealing con- 
stantly with government and labor representatives might 











in 1948 was $2409, according to Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., 
Figures shown in report 





assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
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take page from Federal Mediator Cyrus Ching’s book. Ching 
recently told Detroit Economic Club that businessmen might 
get along better at conferences “if they left their lawyers 
at home.” 

Too many shoe manufacturers today rarely meet 
across the board with workers, send lawyers instead. Many 
shoe union officials resent presence of lawyers at bargaining 
table, insist that both management and union would get 
better contracts if negotiations were more direct. Most 
lawyers, they say, are “stiff” in attitude, poorly informed 
on actual working conditions within plants. 
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McElwain To Close 
Dover Plant 

J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, N. H.., 
will close down its Dover, N. H., 
plant as soon as it completes its pres- 
ent contract on military shoes in 
Jan., president Robert C. Erb has an- 
nounced. Close to 175 workers will 
lose their jobs at the factory. 

Erb stated that the closing of the 
factory, formerly operated by Farm- 
ington Shoe Co., was due to the 
“pronounced downward trend in na- 
tional production and retail sales of 
men’s dress footwear.” The com- 
pany’s two main plants are located 
in Nashua and Manchester. 


Esselen Research Corp.; 
U. S. Testing Co. Merge 

Two of the country’s leading scien- 
tific laboratories—the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
and Esselen Research Corp., Boston 

will merge on Jan. 1, according to 
an announcement made this week by 
Allen L. Brassell and Dr. Gustavus 
J. Esselen, presidents of the two or- 
ganizations. The latter firm will be- 
come the Esselen Research Division 
of the U. S. Testing Co., and will 
continue operations in Boston under 
the direction of Dr. Esselen, its 
founder. 

Both firms have been active for 
many years in basic and applied re- 
search for industry and government 
in leather, dyestuffs, chemicals, fats 
and oils and many other products. 
The merger combines their wide 
facilities and highly trained personnel. 


Volk Sees '50 Significant 
To Shoe Industry 

1950 can be one of the most sig- 
nificant years in the history of the 
shoe industry, according to Harold 
Volk, newly elected president of the 
National Shoe Institute, joint promo- 
tional organization of the industry. 

In a year’s end statement regard- 
ing NSI plans for the coming year. 
Volk declared, “If manufacturers and 
retailers alike get behind our Insti- 
tute program, we can begin educating 





the consumer so that shoes will have 
a new and more important place in 
their thinking. 

“Our 1950 program can be sum- 
marized under these simple headings: 
Men, take the overcoat off your feet 
in summer; ladies, shoes complete 
your costume; and, mothers, keep 
those youngsters’ feet refitted fre- 
quently. Thus it will be seen that we 
are giving attention to men, women 
and youth.” 

Within a short time, retailers will 
receive a series of news-letters telling 
about these three themes, Volk added. 
In addition to describing the Insti- 
tute’s promotional program, the let- 
ters will suggest various ways re- 
tailers can make use of the new 
themes. 


QM Asks Safety Shoe Bids 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Office has issued QM-30- 
280-50-359 asking for bids on 25.008 
pairs of shoes with safety toes and 
oil resistant Bids will he 
opened at 1:00 p.m., Jan. 9 with de- 
livery scheduled for March 31 
through May 31. Procurement: is 
for the Army. 


soles. 


Chicago Mfrs. Face 
Heavy Sewer Use Tax 

Hundreds of manufacturing firms 
in the Chicago area, including many 
prominent tanners and packers, will 
be forced to pay heavy taxes for the 
use of existing city sewer systems if 
an ordinance proposed by city sani- 
tary officials is passed. 

Under the terms of the “Industrial 
Waste Ordinance” proposed by the 
Sanitary District of Chicago, many 
tanners and packers would be seri- 
ously hamstrung by barring of sew- 
ers to many kinds of industrial sew- 
age. Among the products affected 
would be hair, hides. lime sludge. 
grease or “any other solids likely to 
cause obstruction of flow.” In ad- 
dition, a Sewer Tax would tax these 
industries on the basis of amount of 
waste water discharged, amount of 
suspended solids in the waste mix- 
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ture. and amount of “Biochemical 
Oxygen Demanded” required to re- 
duce these solids. 

The Illinois Manufacturers Assn. 
has notified members that many firms 
would be driven out of the Chicago 
area if the sewer prohibition and 
tax are enacted. Members and _ in- 
terested parties have been urged to 
protest the ordinance to city officials. 
A public hearing will be held at 10:30 
am., Jan. 12 in the Board Room of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, 910 
South Michigan Ave. 


Navy Asks Bids On 
Women's Storm Rubbers 

The Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York City, has issued Invitation No. 
5926 asking for bids on 996 pairs 
of women’s storm rubbers. Bids will 
be opened publicly in New York on 
Jan. 3. Delivery will be to the Brook- 
lyn Naval Clothing Depot. 


N. Y. Supt.'s Elect Hyman 

Louis W. Hyman has been elected 
president of the Superintendent's and 
Foremen’s Assn. of New York for 
1950. Other officers named for the 
coming year are: Anthony Serino of 
Cosmos Footwear, vice president: 
Moe Rosner of Garden State Tanning. 
Inc., second vice president: and 
Charles Dinolfo of Holiday Casuals, 
third vice president. 


Simon Tannenbaum 
Opens Own Business 


Simon Tannenbaum. — associated 
with Griess Pfleger Tanning Co.. 


Waukegan. Ill, for more than 25 
years, has announced that he will 
open his own business under his own 
name on Jan. | at 100 Gold St. 
New York City. Tannenbaum has 
handled the Griess Pfleger. Benz Kid 
Co. and Goniprow Kid Co. lines in 
the New York area, 

He will continue to represent the 
above concerns as well as Superior 
Tanning Co.. Chicago tanner of cow- 
hide. elk sides and horse hide gar- 
ment leathers. 


British Buyers’ Register 

The Shoe & Leather News, leading 
British trade paper, has announced 
publication of the fourth edition of 
“Buyers” Register of British Foot- 
wear, Leather and Allied Products.” 
\ handy, up-to-date guide to manu- 
facturers in the British shoe, leather 
and allied industries, the 287-page 
Register contains a full alphabetical 
list and index references of all such 
manufacturers, together with location, 
personnel and other details. 
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Vogue Shoe, Casuals Merge 

Vogue Shoe, Inc., Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of California process 
women’s casuals, has _ taken 
Casuals, originators of men’s _plat- 
form shoes, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mel Kaufman of 
Casuals and Seymour Fabrick, presi- 
dent of Vogue. Casuals will become 
the men’s shoe division of Vogue 
and Kaufman remains as vice presi- 
dent in charge of styling, sales and 
promotion. 

Fabrick said that production of 
the men’s shoes will be increased to 
1500 pairs per day and retail price 
ranges lowered from $12.95-$16.50 
to $9.95-$12.95. Kaufman will soon 
visit retail throughout the 
country with the line. 


Accident Rate Climbs 

Although the accident frequency 
rate for the boot and shoe manu- 
facturing industry (except rubber) 
still showed improvement for Sept. 
over July, the rate took a sharp jump 
in the tanning industry, according to 
the latest report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

July rate for the leather industry 
was reported as 15.6 injuries per mil- 
lion employe-hours worked. — This 
climbed to 24.9 injuries in Aug. and 
remained almost stable at 23.5 in 
Sept. Similar accidents in the boot 
and shoe industry were listed as 9.7 
in July, 8.7 in Aug., and 9.2 in Sept. 
Accident frequency rate in the rubber 
footwear industry was listed as 5.2 
per million employe-hours in July. 
6.1 in Aug., and 5.1 in Sept. 


over 


stores 


Report Argentine Hide, 
Quebracho Exports 
Shipments of Argentine quebracho 
extract from Jan. through Sept. this 
year totaled 93.700 tons, appreciably 
lower than volume shipped during 
the first nine months of 1948 when 


exports totaled 127,000 tons. Of 
these, the U. S. imported 39.200 tons, 
Holland 6447 tons, Germany 4960 
tons. Britain 3790 tons. France 3214 


September 
1949 
Quebracho (1,000 tons) 
To United States ......... : 4.8 
Total... ep erareara dee és 10.8 
Goatskins (bales) 
To United States 
Total ... 
Kidskins (bales) 
To United States min eta wake 
ye aa on 26.0 
Sheepskins Pickled (1,000 kilos) 
To United States arer ic . . 
Total . ° are 16.8 
Sheepskins (1,000 bales) 
To United States . Raise’ 0 
Total er ae ; 3.5 
Horsehides (1,000 pieces) 
To United States 


UE, a sice ss.cssies ace ‘ 21.1 


138.0 
390.0 
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October Industry Report 
Shows Falling-Off 

Workers in the leather and leather 
manufacturing industry during Oct. 
totaled 392,000 as compared to 394.- 
000 in Sept. and 397,000 in Aug.. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports. A year ago in Oct.. the total 
was 411,000. 

Actual production workers in the 
industry were reported as 351.000 
for Oct., 353.000 in Sept., and 355.- 
000 in Aug., as against 369,000 in 
Oct. a year ago, 

Although average hourly earnings 
during Oct. remained equal to Sept. 
at $1.139, weekly earnings dropped 
on the average of 46 cents from the 
Sept. level, the BLS adds. Average 
weekly earnings were listed as $41.46 
in Oct., $41.92 in Sept., with aver- 
age weekly hours at 36.4 and 36.8 
respectively. 

Labor turnover rates showed sev- 
eral pronounced changes during Oct. 
Total accessions dropped from 3.1 
per 100 employes during Sept. to 2.4 
for the boots and shoes industry while 
accessions in the tanning industry 
rose from 2.7 per 100 in Sept. to 3.0 
in Oct. Separation rates for the lat- 
ter industry were listed at 2.9 per 
100 in Sept. and 1.8 in Oct. In the 
former, totals were 4.1 per 100 in 
Sept. and 3.5 in Oct. 

In the rubber footwear and related 
products industry, accession rates 
were 4.0 per 100 in Sept. and 4.2 in 
Oct., while separation rates were 3.0 
per 100 in Sept. and 2.3 in Oct. 


tons. Belgium 1682 tons, Italy 1262 
tons, other European nations 19,690 
tons. and 12.648 tons elsewhere. 
Goatskin exports to the U. S. fell 
from 1534 to 1027 bales during this 
period while pickled sheepskin ship- 
ments dropped from 881,900 kilos 
to 724,100 kilos. Horsehide ship- 
ments, however, rose from 7,300 
pieces in the 1948 period to 30,900 
pieces this year. Following are com- 
parative figures. 
First 9 = 


August September 
19 1948 1949 1948 


65.4 
127.0 


1,534.0 
2,852.0 


Chamber of Commerce Prexy 

. .. ts Paul A. Bissinger, vice president 
and director of Bissinger & Co., San Fran- 
cisco hide and wool dealer, who has been 
elected president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. Active in civic and 
business affairs, Bissinger has been asso- 
ciated with Bissinger & Co. for the past 23 
years. The firm, one of the city’s oldest, was 
organized in 1880. 


More Fats, Oils In '50 


Supplies of industrial fats and oils 
for the coming year are expected to 
be more than enough to meet de- 
mand, while prices are expected to 
decline. 

Output of inedible tallow and 
greases, substantial portions of which 
are consumed by the tanning indus- 
try, has gained considerably since 
war’s end. In 1946-47 output aver- 
aged about 35-40 million pounds per 
quarter. For the first half of 1949 
production averaged 100 million 
pounds per quarter. Between Oct. 
1948 and June 1949, output of ined- 
ible tallow and grease rose to 1,600 
million pounds for the 9-month per- 
iod, as compared with 1,565 million 
pounds for the full year before. 

Meanwhile domestic consumption 
has dropped. Even though exports 
recently have been five times higher 
than a year ago, they have not been 
enough to substantially reduce inven- 
tories. Present inventories are esti- 
mated at about 380 million pounds, 
about 55 million above a year ago. 

Prices of inedible tallow and grease 
were about nine cents at the start of 
the year, have dropped to a current 
s1x cents. 

Linseed oil output in the past year 
was about 725 million pounds, equal 
to the wartime peaks. Domestic 
sources consumed 555 million pounds 
—lower than last year—while 12 mil- 
lion pounds were exported. Most of 
the current inventory of 360 million 
pounds is government-owned. Prices 
of linseed oil have declined from 
about 27 cents a pound at the start 
of the year to a current 17 cents. 





New Joyces For 
Spring 1950 


Upper left: VOODOO-—kid san- 
dal in eight pastel colors. Retails 
at $8.95. 


Upper right: SHOW RING 

closed-up sports shoe fastens over 
instep with nickel-buckled cinch. 
Wade of Saddle-Sojft, golden tan 
saddle leather. Retails at $8.95. 





Lower left: BAR POINT — sil- 
houette suede flat with kid buc- 
kled strap low over instep. Re- 
tails at $9.95. 


Lower right: CARIBEE 
strapped kidskin sandal in eight 
colors. Retails at $9.95, 











Bata Plant "Mushrooms" Ng poewren th a — Hartnett Distributes 
: ca sO, liadeipnia, a. ler 
“Mushrooming” production at the officers named fm : Pi Profit-Sharing Checks 
state-controlled Bata shoe plant in ie Sete ; pe 
Gottwaldov (formerly Zlin). has been bacher of Standard Chemicals Prod- Employes of Hartnett Tanning Co.. 
expanded by Communist Czecho- ucts, Inc., vice president; and H. B. Aver, Mass.. affiliate of Colonial Tan- 


; a0 ° Sweatt. secretary-treasurer. . . 4 i“ js 
slovakian authorities to include an : ning Co., Boston, received their semi- 


entirely new industry. The damp annual profit: sharing checks this 
underground corridors of bombed ; 


args A ‘ week at the company’s annual Christ- 
out buildings. which served as air 


mas dinner. Distribution of the 


4 raid shelters during World War II. ; : 

j have now been converted to the peace- checks, averaging $121.23 for each 
a . . . . . 

; ful occupation of growing mush- full-time employe with total disburse- 
: rooms. Prague officials now report ment amounting to $37,851.15. 
f that the new Bata industry is thriv- marked the eighth consecutive time 
; ing over an are: 100 square ‘ 

] ing over an area of 1000 square in four years that employes have 
4 meters, ‘ ’ . 

4 shared in the company s profits. 


Each check was accompanied by a 


POCA Holds 
Annual Meeting 


World raw material markets, credit 


report to employes from president 
Frank H. Hartnett who inaugurated 
the plan in 1945. Edward C. Coltin. 





and industry prospects for the com- oa : : 
ing year were leading topics at the treasurer. described benefits of the 
18th ] ting of the Process- In Dad's Footsteps Me plan under which employes have 
. annua mee Ing of tne frocess ... Richard A. Lewis, who recently joined eS 9 ; 
ing Oils and Chemicals Assn., Inc.. his father in the firm, Dan Lewis, Inc., shared a total of $257,906.25. Henry 
held recently at the Hotel New Haverhill, Mass., manufacturer of shoe Nunn, chairman of the board of 
Yorker, N. Y. heels and platforms. A graduate of Nor- Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.. Milwaukee. was 
wich University, young Lewis will serve in ; 
Elected posinn nt for 1950 was a sales and executive capacity. guest salad at the dinner. 





Shoe and ‘Slipper Production By Types: Aug. 1949 











All-| leather “uppers " Part- leather uppers Non-leather uppers 

(thousands of pairs) (thousands of pairs) (thousands of pairs) 

Rubber or Rubber or Rubber or 
rubber Other rubber Other rubber Other 
com- non- compo- non- compo- non- 
Leather position leather Leather sition leather Leather sition leather 
Kind of Footwear Total Total soles soles soles Total soles soles soles Total soles soles soles 
Shoes onl Slippers, Total . 41,522 34,667 20,738 13,182 747 660 297 225 138 6,195 2,124 1,991 2,080 
Men’s ....... , ee 9,672 5,638 3,935 99 107 Te | 1 316 141 39 166 
Youths’ and Boys’ , ~~ ee 238 1,510 28 ; ‘ 38 13 _2 23 
Women’s .............. ‘ : . 21,466 16,226 10,539 5,203 484 53 207 142 104 4,787 611 1,797 1,379 
Misses’ ........ : in ee 2,435 813 1,556 66 53 7 29 17 236 68 72 96 
Children’s... : , . 2,490 2,038 1,111 882 415 33 8 20 5 119 139 68 yA 
Infants’ Seer : : . i773 1,566 1,468 87 ll 8 2 ; 6 199 121 12 66 
NG doeciracidrtiecceuacice ; i BDO 954 931 9 14 6 5 170 31 1 138 
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Group Buys Interest 
In U. S. Leather Co. 


News that a new group of investors 
have purchased “a substantial inter- 
est” in U. S. Leather Co. and that 
top executive personnel of the com- 
pany had been shifted was announced 
this week by company officials. The 
announcement, made after a meeting 
of the board of directors, declared 
rumors that the company was being 
liquidated or that Class A stock was 
being recalled were “completely un- 
founded.” 

The shift of executives found 
H. M. McAdoo, formerly president. 
taking over B. A. Tompkins’ duties 
as chairman of the board. Tompkins 
was named chairman of the executive 
committee. Former executive vice 
president A. Burch Velsor was 
named president but no successor to 
his position was announced, 


> 

Rumors that the company was ; . pare 

. ° ” 2h ‘e o 
going out of business became ram- New Office Building 
pant when the firm’s Class A. stock i of Natural Products Refining Co., Jersey City, N. J., manufacturer of bichromates 
voxecitonnc it saline 6: thle a jor the leather industry. Both executive and general offices will be housed in the modern 
pian pee Tee a brick structure. The firm is celebrating its 40th year of continuous production. 
29. Since mid-Nov., common shares : _— 
have climbed from a low of 3°. New York area but their names were agement” as to the continuance of the 
points to a high of 834. not disclosed, A directors’ statement company's operations in the tanning 

New investors were identified as said that the new group was in industry. 


coming from the New England and “complete agreement with the man- (More News Page 26) 


Production and Shipments, By States: Jan.-Sept., 1949 and 1948 


(All quantities expressed in thousands of pairs; value of shipments in thousands of dollars) 


Production, shipments, and value of shipments 
January-September 1949 January-September 1948 
Value of Value of 
State Production Shipments shipments Production hi t 





UNITED ST 349,539 352, $1,239,444 353,071 354,370 $1,339,327 
100,977 23,498 23,494 110,687 

- 68,272 19,105 19,336 66.126 

62,300 aa 219,885 61,679 805 229,785 
Missouri ae sisted 11,839 177,054 17,486 37: 205,746 
DUE ME MNNNIORNEG cs seckcasesi cacsisssacseveveotecseasvecs a oe 29,560 29,655 99,748 28,106 28,22 101,255 
a (ae : : : i i 63.013 63,290 185.191 65.856 WE 216,869 
erect crs casisacisarcessesiis sacvesssasabesstatasevecovegeatesisie kes 13,338 13,606 61,081 13,244 3,922 67,06 
BN OBIE si cesosecessxsnsacocisacsisoncss heres ; = 33,701 33.762 86,877 30,125 30,2 85,194 
Wisconsin Py erent eee es = 2,372 12,517 65,991 13,285 3,137 71,637 
Other States a a 4 51,995 174,368 50,687 51,07 184,932 


PARMIE scscsnssvesse 
PI so5s gsssecatantsasstcicrees 
Massachusetts .... 








COMPOUNDS »» LIQUID EXTRACTS 
AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. sccitr. ox 
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A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Pea- 
body, Mass., reports a net loss of 
$117,501 for the year ended Oct. 31, 
as against a net profit of $1,135,384 
in the previous fiscal year. The firm’s 
dollar sales totaled $40,828,378, a 
decline of 18.2 percent from 1948, 
while unit sales were down 8.3 per- 
cent. 

Current assets were listed at $12,- 
882,191 against current liabilities of 
$2,275,143, leaving a working capi- 
tal of $10,607,048. This compares 
with current assets of $14,932,956 in 
1948 against current liabilities of 
$3,305,572 and working capital of 
$11,627,384. 


Brown Shoe Co. 


Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, re- 
ports net sales for the year ended 
Oct. 30 totaled $80,377,978, a drop 
of five percent from the record sales 
of $84,404,361 reported in 1948. Net 
profits after taxes were $2,543,052 
equal to $4.84 per common share 
after preferred stock dividends. This 
compares to net profits of $2,555,079 
equal to $4.87 a share in the previous 
fiscal year. Current assets were listed 
at $26,680,950 and current liabilities 
at $4,579,510, a ratio of 5.82 to 1. 

The firm now operates 26 shoe fac 
tories which produced 19,600,000 
pairs of men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes during the fiscal year 1949 as 
compared with 20,590,194 pairs a 
year ago. A total of 18,000 dealers 
handle the company’s lines and 441 
shoe stores over the country operate 
under Brown’s franchise plan. 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos 
ton, reports net profits after taxes 
of $311,947 for the 10 months ended 
Oct. 31 against a net of $272,763 in 
the similar period of 1948. 1949 
profits were equal to $1.01 per com- 
mon share against $.91 a year ago 
Sales and rentals for the period 
totaled $2,923,677 as compared to 
$2,919,630 a year ago. 


> 


New Heel Plant 

Daily output of 60,000 pairs of 
wooden heels for women’s shoes is 
planned by Murray Wood Heel Co., 
when it moves into its new $100,000 
plant in North Walpole. N. H. The 
factory was constructed by a local 
business man and rented to the heel 
manufacturing firm. 

Approximately 135 persons will be 
employed in the plant. Entire out- 
put will be shipped to finishing plants 
in Haverhill and Lowell. Mass. Even- 
tually. two more factory buildings 
will be erected, providing employ- 
ment for another 300 workers. Of- 
ficers of the company are Robert 
Robinson, Earl Ashworth and Arnold 
Bacon. 
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Massachusetts 


@ Sale of assets of Central Slipper 
Co., Inc., Lynn, brought a total of 
approximately $500, it is reported. 


@ E. T. Wright Co., Rockland, has 
announced that production at its 
plant has been increased 20 percent. 
In a letter to employes, the firm re- 
ported that an extensive sales pro- 
motion and advertising campaign in 
national and trade media had re 
sulted in rising sales. 


@® Royce Shoe Co. has set up a 
branch shop in Salisbury in a build- 
ing formerly occupied by Ruth Shoe 
Co. where it will last and pack abort 
25 cases per day. The firm recently 
announced plans to sell its plant at 
Claremont, N. H., and has another 
plant at Newmarket, N. H. where it 
manufactures women’s medium ce- 
mented dress, loafer and play shoes. 


@ A four-man bandit gang disguised 
as truckmen held up the offices of 
LeBon Shoe Co., Malden, last week 
and escaped with a payroll of $5786. 


New York 


@ At a recent meeting of creditors 
of Stanro Footwear, Inc., New York 
women’s shoe manufacturer, debtor’s 
attorney listed the corvoration’s as- 
sets at $39,819, including accounts 
receivable of $17,484, which were 
factored, and liabilities at $29,101. 
Creditors committee has been formed 
to work out a satisfactory plan to 
submit to the general creditor body 


@ Creditors committee of Fred Ja- 
cobs Shoe & Slipner Mfg. Corp., 
Brooklyn, is reported to have refused 
debtors offer to pay approximately 
$25,000 for all assets of the corpora- 
tion. A proposition involving nay- 
ment of $20,000 for the plant alone 
was also refused. The committee 
recommended that the account be 
adjudicated bankrupt and liquidated 
in bankruptcy courts. 


@ The three plants of Shields Slipper 
Corp. have completed production for 
the year and shut down until Jan. 1, 
according to J. H. Dingle, executive 
vice president. This is in line with 
the firm’s annual custom. The plants 
are located at Bombay and Fort 
Covington. 


New Jersey 

@ Annabelle Footwear Co., Ince., 
Bayonne footwear manufacturer, is 
reported to have moved from 108 
East 23rd St. to 91 East 30th St. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Irving Pearlstein, Sol Lantz and 
Vincent Rasino have left Capitol 
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Shoe Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. Lantz and 
Pearlstein together with William Re, 
formerly with Jackson Shoe Co., 
Hanover, Pa., have formed a new 
partnership and purchased the Can- 
non Shoe Co. plant at McSherrytown 
The new outfit will be known as Syl- 
bania Shoe Co. and will produce a 
line of welt process infants’, chil- 
dren’s and misses’ footwear. 


@ Keystone Tanning & Glue Co., 
Ridgway, has resumed _ production. 
The plant has been idle for more than 
a month due to falling orders. About 
100 workers have been called back. 


Maryland 


@ Jerry Miller trading as Allied 
Footwear Co., footwear wholesaler, 
has moved from 6 S. Liberty St., 
3altimore, to 4 S. Hanover St. 


. . 

Michigan 

@ The Michigan Shoe Retailers Assn. 
is planning expanded activities for 
1950, including regional group clinic 
meetings and expanded news cover- 
age in Footsteps, the Association’s 
magazine. 


Ilinois 


@ Klaus Built-In Arch Shoe Co., 
Highland, has purchased a large part 
of machinery owned by the Moulton- 
Bartley plant in Highland, and leased 
other machines from United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. formerly used at 
the plant. 


@ The Chicago Shoe Travelers Assn, 
have scheduled five shoe shows at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Dates are: 
Jan. 29-Feb. 1; March 7-9; May 14- 
17; Sept. 5-7; and Nov. 7-9. 

@ Sales and assets of bankrupt Ma- 
iestic Radio & Television Corp., for 
$1,474,554, mainly to Chicago Raw- 
hide Mfg. Co., has been approved by 
Federal Judge Sullivan. The latter 
will use the firm’s Elgin plant to 
manufacture automobile oil seals and 
will employ 300. 


California 


@ The Fall Shoe Show of the West 
Coast Shoe Travelers’ Assn. has been 
set for May 21-24 at the Sir Francis 
Drake, Plaza and St. Francis Hotels, 
San Francisco. 


Texas 


@ The Fall Shoe Show of the South- 
western Shoe Travelers Assn. has 
been scheduled for May 7-10 at the 
Adolphus, Saker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, according to Tom D. 
Collins, secretary-manager of the 
Association. 


Wisconsin 


@ Mid-States Shoe Co., Milwaukee, 
is negotiating with a local committee 
in Juneau for the establishment of 
a branch plant there. Tentative plans 
call for financing of a factory build- 
ing by a $130,000 bond issue, half of 
which would be subscribed by the firm 
which would employ close to 200 
workers. 
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LABOR NEWS 


Lynn CIO Votes Strike 

Threat of a statewide strike among 
11,000 Massachusetts shoe workers— 
members of United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, gathered momentum 
this week as 3000 workers in Lynn 
and Wakefield voted to strike on Jan. 
3, if necessary. The union has stipu- 
lated that it will not return to work 
after the New Year without a new 
1950 contract, which guarantees 
workers no cuts in pay. Manufac- 
turers are seeking pay cuts ranging 
from 123 to 15 percent, and other 
conditions. 

National USWA president William 
E. Thornton told assembled _ shoe- 
workers in Lynn that similar union 
demands had been made successfully 
upon shoe manufacturers in New 
York, Los Angeles, Ohio, etc. ‘‘We 
are opposed to a strike except as a 
last resort,” Thornton declared. 

Federal Conciliators are expected 
to step into the picture in a last 
minute effort to avert the threatened 
strike. 


Threaten Haverhill Strike 

The Haverhill, Mass. local of 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, has voted unanimously to strike 
on Jan. 3 if Haverhill shoe manutfac- 
turers do not agree to a new contract 
by that date. The union represents 
close to 5000 workers employed in 
24 plants in the area. 

The union is demanding a renewal 
of the 1949 contract with extension 
of present wage rates while manu- 
facturers are asking for a 12-15 per- 
cent pay cut. Representatives of 
both parties were due to meet in 
Boston this week before Federal Con- 
ciliator David Hilliard. 


Illing Resumes Work 

Illing of California, Los Angeles, 
and United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, have signed a new three-month 
contract permitting the firm to re- 
sume production of shoes for Cob- 
blers, Inc. The contract was nego- 
tiated by representatives of the union 
and the Southern California Shoe 
Manufacturers and provides for reg- 
ular piece rates to union employes. 

Cobblers closed its plant in Los 
Angeles recently and Illing workers 
walked out when they learned that 
the firm was making shoes for Cob- 
blers. The latter firm reports that 
production has been doubled in its 
Williamsport, Pa., plant. 


CIO Quits Fulton County 

The Textile Workers Union, CIO, 
has announced it will ‘completely 
withdraw” from the scene of the 
Fulton County, N. Y., lockout-strike. 
A statement released by James C. 
McKnight, international representa- 
tive of the CIO union, said that last 
week’s bargaining agent election in- 
dicated that local leather workers had 
“repudiated this union.” The union 
did not receive enough votes from 
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887 workers involved in the dispute 
to make it eligible for a place on the 
NLRB ballot next year. 

Workers voted a virtual victory for 
the Independent Leather Workers, 
formerly Local 202, International 
Fur & Leather Workers Union, CIO, 
which has been denied a place on the 
election ballot. The vote was re- 
corded as 493 for ‘no union,” 180 
for the Textile Workers and 144 for 
United Leather Workers, AFL. (L&S, 
Dec. 17.) 


Clarence Carr, president of the In- 
dependent, has announced that the 
U. S. Conciliation Service has prom- 
ised to intervene in the long-standing 
dispute. The Tanners Association 
delares it will not negotiate with a 
“Communist-dominated” union or 
one not certified by the NLRB. 


Brooks Bros. Contract OK'd 

Members of Local 127, United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, voted 
recently to accept a new contract, 
effective Dec. 1, with Brooks Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia manufacturers of 
athletic shoes. Terms of the agree- 
ment included health and accident 
insurance clauses. There was no 
change in the wage scale. 
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A Irving Schoen, manager of the 
Boston office of David Brown Shoe 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., has been 
elected vice president of the firm and 
the Allen Shoe Mfg. Co., the com- 
pany’s new manufacturing subsidiary 
in Norwich, Conn. He will handle 
production, procurement and general 
merchandising while retaining his 
position in Boston. William Link- 
wald, formerly assistant sales man- 
ager at Brown, has been named sales 
manager, replacing Emanuel A. Dietz 
who has taken over the presidency 
of the Allen firm. 


A Peter De Marco is now with Har- 
mony Shoe Corp., Brooklyn manu- 
facturer of California process casuals. 


A Samuel Bender, formerly with 
Foremost Shoes, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
bought the factory and name of Vo- 
craft Shoe Corp., same city, and will 
begin operations around Jan. 1. The 
plant has a capacity of 125 pairs of 
women’s novelties daily. 


A Julius Vermut has severed all con- 
nection with General Cut Sole Corp., 
New York City. The firm will con- 
tinue operations as before under the 
direction of Samuel Becker. 


A M. Robert Shaffer, vice president 
of Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 


Co., Whitman, Mass., has been elected 
a member of the advisory committee 
of Esquire Magazine's Fashion Council. 


A John W. Murphy has joined The 
Gilbert Shoe Co., Thiensville, Wis. 
He will cover New England territory 
formerly handled by John M. Ahearn 
who died recently. 


A Harold Stewart has been appointed 
agent for the New Castle and Quaker 
City Divisions in Chicago, Milwaukee 
and the Northwest for Allied Kid Co., 
New York City. His headquarters 
will be located at 918 Fourth St., 
Milwaukee. Nicholas Felten, who 
died recently, formerly handled the 
territory. 


A Frederic G. Coburn has resigned 
as president of the Brown Co. and 
Brown Corp., Berlin, N. H., manu- 
facturer of innersoles and other 
products. He will be succeeded by 
Laurence F. Whittemore, former 
president of the New Haven Railroad. 


A William A. Streaker, a_ recent 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
has joined The Atlas Mineral Prod- 
ucts Co. as a chemical engineer. 


A Charles Katz has taken over the 
office of secretary of Hobby Foot- 
wear, Inc., Passaic, N. J., footwear 
manufacturers, replacing Irving Ro- 
senberg. Katz is also treasurer. 


A Alphonse W. Samson, former 
president of the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen, Brockton in- 
dependent union, is now personnel 


manager Sportweit Shoe Co., Inc., 
North Easton, Mass. He holds the 
same position in Albert Shoe Co. and 
Framingham Shoe Co., the firm’s 
Middleboro and Framingham plants. 


4 Norman Wentworth has been ap- 
pointed District Manager of the St. 
Louis office of United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., succeeding A. A. Taylor who 
died recently. Wentworth has been 
with USMC since 1934 and was for- 
merly Taylor’s assistant in St. Louis. 


A Edgar Paine is now sales manager 
for Gilbert & Co., Westboro, Mass., 
sheepskin tanners. He was formerly 
with A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., 
International Shoe Co., and more re- 
cently with Thomas A. O’Keefe 
Leather Co. 


A Robert Erb, president of the J. F. 
McElwain Co., shoe manufacturers, 
in Manchester and Nashua, and John 
L. Shevenell, Jr., of Prosper Shevenell 
& Sons, Inc., manufacturer of shoe 
counters and shanks, in Dover, have 
been named by Gov. Sherman Adams 
to a new state advisory committee 
of Hy-Grade Findings Co. 


4 Jack Raymond has been named 
Midwest sales representative for the 
Evy Footwear Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
Nook 


A Matt Jones is now superintendent 
in New Hampshire which will work 
in the interest of bringing a steel 
industry into the Granite State. Mr. 
Shevenell is also president of the 
New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MRKOTAN 


A Universal Syntan 


An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 
vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A perfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 


Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 


*ARKANUM:—For efficient bating. 


*TETRANOL:—A highly efficient wetting agent. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 


Newark, N. J. 
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A New Way To Measure Work In Shoe Factories 


N the October 1949 issue of For- 

tune, our firm was mentioned in 
connection with a relatively new 
technique for developing time stand- 
ards. Since the article, we have 
been asked numerous questions about 
the technique: why we chose this 
method, how it works, and what it 
has accomplished. We hope this ar- 
ticle will answer these questions. 

Our requirements for a method of 
setting time standards were: first. 
that it set these standards swiftly 
and accurately; second, that it tie in 
with our work simplification pro- 
gram; and third, that it allow us 
to set standards and therefore piece 
prices on styles that were not yet 
in production. 


Effort Rating 


Our emphasis was on speed and 
accuracy because we had found our 
previous time-study method (effort- 
rated stopwatch readings with ele- 
mental break-downs of motions) far 


too slow and imperfect. At least 


By 
Peter S. Freedman 
A. Freedman & Sons, Inc. 


Here is a new system of evaluating work effort in 
shoe factories—a method resulting in increased 
efficiency and reduced costs. 


three studies had to be made before 
the results were considered accurate. 

The process of effort rating caused 
our major difficulty. Briefly, this 
process is the rating of an operator’s 
speed, effort, and skill in terms of 
a standard or “normal” operator. Ef- 
fort rating is needed because stop- 
watch time study alone will vary too 
greatly with the variations in an in- 
dividual operator’s ability. And _ it 
is in this process of effort rating 
that time study becomes a_non- 
objective measuring device subject to 
the normal human error of the time 
study man. 

Some of this difficulty can be elimi- 
nated by comparing similar elements 
in different jobs (such as picking 
up a shoe) and accumulating stand- 
ards for these elements (called “stand- 
ard data”). But these elements had to 
be so large that much time and 
thought were spent deciding whether 
a new element was the same as the 
one mentioned in the standard data. 


Or, if there were a difference. much 
effort went into finding where the 
difference lay and how great the dif- 
ference was. 


New System Sought 


In our work simplification pro- 
gram, we had found time study un- 
wieldy because a change in method 
had to be put into effect with the 
operator skilled in the new method 
before we could find out if the new 
method was worth its cost. This 
meant that many potentially good 
changes were not put into effect be- 
cause we could not be sure of their 
usefulness. We needed a system that 
would compare the new and the old 
method before the change was at- 
tempted. 

A similar need was the ability to 
set piece prices on proposed styles. 
This would enable us to estimate our 
labor costs before we actually put 
a model into production. 

Once we had defined the problem 
the search for a competent system 


AFTER: The operator picks up two shoes and places each in a 
jack. Though he now has 12 “pick-ups” instead of 8, this loss in 
time is more than made up by not having to move each shoe after 
it has been ironed. This saving, plus the rack for the iron, means 
that the new norm is 10.08 dozen pairs per hour with no extra 
effort, and with no danger of burned hands. 


BEFORE: Each man picked up three shoes, placed one in the jack, 
and the other two on the bench. After each shoe was finished, 
it was put on the bench and replaced with another shoe. With this 


method, the norm is 8.36 dozen pairs per hour. 
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began. We found many 
that came close to meeting our needs. 
And any one of them undoubtedly 
would have done a very creditable 
job. Methods Time Measurement 
however, as developed by the Meth- 
ods Engineering Council, seemed to 


fill the complete bill. 


systems 


Methods Time Measurement 

MTM is a system based on work 
done by Frank Gilbreth (the father 
in “Cheaper by the Dozen”) and 
Frederick Taylor before the turn of 
the century. These men found that 
all jobs, even the most complex, 
could be broken down into a rela- 
tively few basic motions. To develop 
its time standards, MTM uses these 
motions—or a modification of them. 
Originally, these motions were used 
to analyze and simplify a job. May- 
nard, Stegemerten, and Schwab 
(founders of MTM) discovered. 
through analysis of hundreds of slow- 
motion movies, that time values 
could be applied to these motions. 
And by adding up the time values 
of all the motions in an operation, 
they could arrive at an accurate time 
standard for the operation. 

For example, let us take the case 
of a man about to pick up a shoe out 
of a rack. From analysis. we would 
find that our operator goes through 
the following steps. He reaches for 
the shoe; grasps the shoe with his 
hand; moves the shoe up a few inches 
to clear the shelf; and then moves 
the shoe to the working position. 
The time that it takes to reach for 
the shoe depends on the distance he 
has to reach and the difficulty to be 
encountered at the end of the reach. 
The time value applied to the grasp 
varies with the object being grasped. 
A shoe is a relatively simple thing 
to grasp and will take a relatively 
short time. A pin lying flat on a 
table. however, is more difficult to 
grasp and therefore would take more 
time. The time values for the two 
moves away from the shelf, like the 
reach, will vary with the distance 


moved and the precision necessary 
in positioning the shoe. For in- 
stance, laying a shoe on a table takes 
little care and will hardly slow the 
motion down at all.  Spindling a 
last. on the other hand. will take 
some care and mental co-ordination. 

In making an actual MTM study, 
then, these motions—and their de- 
gree of complexity—are coded and 
defined so that the completed analy- 
sis can be written quickly and easily. 
In other words, an actual time study 
is made up of three steps. First, an 
analysis of the job’s elemental mo- 
tions in terms of the coded symbols. 
Second, an application of time values 
to the coded symbols. (These time 
values are all arranged on a 5 x 8 
card to facilitate usage.) And third, 
the time values are added together, 
an allowance is given for fatigue and 
personal time, and we have a standard 
for that particular operation. In- 
cidentally, we not only have a time 
standard for that operation, but we 
also have a record of how that job 
is done or should be done. For a 
more complete explanation of how 
MTM works. see “Methods Time 
Measurement” by Maynard, Stege- 
merten, and Schwab (McGraw-Hill). 


Standards Obtained 

By using these basic motions, a 
time study man who is thoroughly 
familiar with a job can set up a 
reasonably accurate standard for 
that job without ever leaving his 
desk. With a stopwatch time study, 
the motions actually have to be ob- 
served and timed. But with MTM. 
the basic motions plus the pre- 
established time values give us all 
the information that is necessary. 
Thus, MTM enables us to set stand- 
ards on jobs that are not yet being 
performed. 

An analysis of the motions of an 
operation has not only given us time 
standards, but has also given us 
many clues to the simplification of 
many jobs in our factory. For in 
putting down the symbols for a long, 
precise move or reach, or a complex 








Little Man Says: 


If you want your ledger sheets to 
smile in the black, let George Limon 
handle your contract tanning. In tan- 
ning, Limon’s tops. 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 








grasp, one’s’ mind automatically 
searches for a simpler, a_ shorter 
method of doing the job. For ex- 
ample, in ironing bottoms, the oper- 
ator normally placed his iron on the 
bench while moving shoes to and 
from the rack. This meant that in 
picking up or putting away the iron, 
the operator had to exert care so 
that he would not burn himself. By 
setting up a simple holder, as shown 
in Figure 2, the picking up and 
placement of the iron has now be- 
come so automatic that no care or 
attention is necessary. 


Good Worker Response 


Because our labor force had be- 
come accustomed to the stopwatch 
time study method, we were very 
concerned over what their reaction 
to the new system would be. On 
the whole, it has been favorable. In 
the case of disputes over piece rates, 
MTM’s objective method of ana- 
lyzing a job has enabled both the 
worker and the engineer to discuss 
a standard using the objective facts 
before them for either side of the 
argument. To facilitate such dis- 
cussions, Methods Engineering Coun- 
cil conducted a basic course on MTM 
open to all workers. foremen, and 
executives, at the same time that it 
was training our engineer in MTM. 
Of course it is impossible to measure 
accurately the real worker attitude 
toward MTM. but it has facilitated 
our piece rate negotiations. 

MTM’s effect on production can 
be noticed in two ways. First. in 
its quick development of fair piece 
prices and its corollary ability to 
take care of model changes. Second, 
in its ability to eliminate bottlenecks 
through work simplification or com- 
bination. An example of MTM’s 
ability to help solve bottlenecks (and 
incidentally to improve quality) is 
the work done in ironing bottoms 
(previously mentioned). At this 
job, we had room for two men only. 
But as the shoes were running, it was 
a 214 or 3 man job. 

Coupled with this bottleneck, was 
the problem of nicked edges. To 
increase their speed, the men were 
picking up three shoes, placing two 
of them on the bench (nicking the 
edges in the process) and the third 
one in a jack, The operator would 
iron the shoe in the jack. remove the 
shoe and replace it with one of the 
other shoes on the bench. When 
finished ironing the third shoe, he 
would return all three to the rack 
and pick up three more shoes. After 


(Concluded on Page 23) 
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of a business on its way to the grave 


Your advertising lifeline to reach all shoe 


and leather industry buyers is 


LEATHER AND SHOES 
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Style 12 


Fiddle 


When You Build a Bridge 


Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 


Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 
Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 


anced tread. 


SHOE WNT TIT SARL ToL Tt. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tannery Safety And Fire Prevention 


By C. R. Broman, Personnel Director 


HERE are two major Safety 

Operations at our plant, which 
are broken down as follows: General 
Maintenance and Fire Protection. 
We feel that general maintenance. 
good housekeeping and __ proper 
guards on all machinery are very 
important. 

Our Safety Committee consists of 
approximately fifteen members, half 
of which belong to our local union 
and half from management. The 
Safety Director of the Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company 
meets with our Safety Committee 
once a month. At these safety meet- 
ings we ask each member if he has 
any safety recommendations. We 
also go over all previous recommen- 
dations to see whether or not they 
are completed. We feel that all 
safety recommendations, unless those 
of a major nature, should be com- 
pleted within thirty days after the 
suggestions are received. If they are 
not completed within thirty days. 
special consideration is given. 

Inspections 

About twice a year the Safety 
Committee is divided into three 
groups. Each group is assigned cer- 
tain buildings to inspect. At no time 
is a Safety Committee member as- 
signed to a group to inspect his own 
department. At times we receive as 
high as eighty recommendations 
after one of these inspections. A 
great many of them are of a minor 
nature, but nevertheless tend to keep 
our shop in tip top shape. 

We also inspect and grade all de- 
partments once a month. They are 
graded poor, fair, good or excellent. 
Competition is keen among the fore- 
men, as they all want to be graded 
at least good, although they all try 
for excellent. When a department is 
graded poor or fair, the foreman of 
the department usually wants to know 
why the poor rating, and it is up 
to the Safety Director to explain why 
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Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 


Efficient safety methods and fire prevention sys- 
tems in tanneries create a higher all-around plant 
efficiency that pays off. Here's how one tan- 
nery operates such a system. 


he received such a grade. At the 
time we grade the departments we 
also list the accidents by department. 
showing separately the no lost-time 
accidents and the lost-time accidents. 
Naturally all foremen try to keep 
accidents to a minimum in. their 
departments, 


Frequency Rate 

The frequency rate for the year to 
date is 29.9. The main causes for 
the high frequency rate are a num- 
ber of freak accidents along with a 
number of sprains and _ strained 
muscles. We haven’t had a serious 
accident so far this year and we hope 
this good record continues. As 
stated before, strained muscles seems 
to be one of the main reasons for 
lost-time accidents. We process ap- 
proximately 1000 hides a day of 
heavy cows and steers, and when 
these are in the tanning process they 
weigh from 60 to 70 pounds. For 
this reason it is very difficult to 
eliminate this kind of a lost-time 
accident, although we have mechan- 
ized equipment wherever possible. 

Our Safety Committee and Main- 
tenance Department see that all equip- 
ment is properly guarded at all times. 
We have a very active Safety Com- 
mittee and a very co-operative Main- 
tenance Department. The main job 
for the Safety Director is to see that 
the interest is maintained. 


Fire Protection 

In order to have a fire protection 
system that is effective in time of 
emergency. a great deal of thought 
and planning must be spent in the 
preparation and outlaying of the sys- 
tem, as well as constant upkeep of 
all equipment. Fire hazards must 
be watched for constantly and 
checked immediately, and equipment 
must be checked regularly to assure 
instant use. 

Our plant consists of ten main 
buildings, plus warehouses. sheds and 


fuel oil tanks on a thirteen-acre plot 
of ground. The main buildings and 
several of the warehouses are pro- 
tected by the sprinkler system. In 
addition there are five hydrants and 
116 fire extinguishers located stra- 
tegically throughout the plant. The 
extinguishers are of various types 
according to severity and type of 
hazard. We have 55 metal or metal- 
clad doors which, in the event of fire, 
automatically close, thus preventing 
the further spread of the fire. There 
are two hose carts on the premises 
equipped with 200 feet of fire hose, 
fog and straight nozzles, tools and 
wrenches, electric lanterns, heaving 
lines, protective headgear and other 
necessary equipment for fire-fighting. 


Chemicals 


The department in which chemicals 
are used is the most hazardous in 
the plant and is protected by a special 
system of carbon dioxide. This sys- 
tem closes all the windows and doors 
in the room; stops all exhaust fans, 
and floods the room with carbon di- 
oxide gas eight minutes after a fire 
is detected by any of the eight 
actuators distributed throughout the 
department. 


Our three fuel oil tanks are pro- 
tected by a foamite system, and each 
tank is surrounded by a concrete 
dike for protection in case of rup- 
ture of the tank. 

A fire prevention committee super- 
vised by the Assistant Chief En- 
gineer and Safety Director meets 
quarterly to discuss fire hazards in 
the plant and their correction, new 
ideas in fire prevention and fighting, 
and to drill and familiarize them- 
selves with the plant protection sys- 
tem. The committee is divided into 
special groups with three or four 
men in each group. Special duties 
are assigned to each group and they 


(Concluded on Page 26) 





New Uses For Leather 


E’LL start off with souvenir 

pennants. | Numerous groups 
make constant use of pennants: 
school and college students, fraternal 
organizations, clubs, eating and 
drinking places, display companies, 
sports groups, etc. So, the inevitable 
question: why not leather pennants? 
They can be made inexpensively out 
of cheaper grades and more avail- 
able types of leather: they have a 
richer look, are more durable, have 


By Eva Collins 


Pennants, flags, banners, dresser kits, knee patches, 
chair sets, gifts for the leather anniversary—ideas 
convertible into new leather markets and profit 


opportunities. 


design of the state flower or other 
distinctive insignia, and probably its 
capital city, its chief industries, etc. 
Travellers and collectors would soak 
up these souvenir pennants to com- 
plete the 48. And _ state industries 
might distribute them nationally as 
attractive promotion pieces. 

Let’s talk about chair-sets. Those 
are the lacy or crocheted little pieces 
your wife puts on each arm of the 
living room chairs or sofas, and also 
on the back of the chair as a head 


to many harmonizing or contrasting 
colors, is subject to interesting de- 
signs—prints, cutouts, scallops, etc. 
And surely they can be made to sell 
as cheaply as the conventional lace 
sets. 
neces 

It’s a bet that most leather men 
and manufacturers of personal leather 
goods don’t know that the third wed- 
ding anniversary is a “leather anni- 
versary.” How many firms have at- 


many design and color possibilities, 


have a lifelong permanence impor- rest. Now why shouldn’t those chair- tempted to cash in on this via an- 
tant to the “sentiment” attached to sets be of leather? Thoce dainty nual promotion? Very few. A thou- 
the pennant. little fabric doilies have to be fre- sand and one gifts of leather could 


be devised to be sold in commemora- 
tion of this anniversary. And don't 


quently washed; their edges some- 
times fray; and they look Victorian. 





merchandising 


Each of the 48 


And _here’s_ one 
idea for pennants. 


states could have a_ representative But leather has several advantages forget, the married couple wedded 
“ | pennant cut out to the geographical here: it can be easily washed; it only three years are very much 


carrying a is _rich-looking, practical, adaptable anniversary-conscious — much more 


es > BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 
_ IN THE INDUSTRY 


Shoes—Pacemakers of Progress 
By Harold R. Quimby 
The complete development of shoes and their manufacture 
from 2000 B.C. to 1946 A.D. A liberal education to anyone 


n the shoe industry. 
$6.00 


shape of the state, and 
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j _ Bank Loans to Shoe Manufacturers 


QW ". 2 


By E. Morton Jennings 
Leather, shoe men, students, and bankers engaged in loan- 
ing money to shoe manufacturers, should have this book. It 


contains a vast amount of sound financial information on 
. markets, futures, contracts, labor, shoe machinery and distri- 
bution. 


$6.00 


Tanning Processes 

By August C. Orthmann 
This book belongs in every leather man's library. It con- 
tains usable, essential, every-day leather making procedures 
written by a nationally recognized authority on the chemistry 


and process of tanning. 
$12.50 


Podometrics 
By William A. Rossi 
The most hotly discussed book in the shoe industry. It 
covers the vital subject of foot measurements and foot types 
as they relate to shoes and lasts. It is “packed full” of original 
ideas on tomorrow's approaches to last making. 


about any—and a//—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


e@ Get our advice—our hel a 
relative to those perplexing diffi- 
culties regarding Finich——and R 
pair—in shoe factories. 


@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 


All published by 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 


300 West Adams St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


August C. Orthmann 
Director & President 


Milwaukee. Wis. 


922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 
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so than the leather sellers who ought 
to cash in on this fact. 
ee 

It might surprise many to learn 
that flags and banners are big busi- 
ness. Why should all the flags and 
banners be made of fabric? Why 
not many of leather, too? These 
flags and banners, because they are 
so often used outdoors, are subject 
to the elements, and hence quickly 
wear out or become faded. See 
leather’s advantage in this important 
respect, as it would reduce replace- 
ment costs, and the flag would have 
a longer life, look fresher at all times. 

And, come to think of it, why 
hasn’t the leather industry presented 
a large American flag to the White 
House? And a state flag to fly over 
each state capitol? Several very light- 
weight leathers would be quite prac- 
ticai. 

ee ere 

The perennial complaint of moth- 
ers: “Junior wears out his trousers 
so fast. It’s so expensive to keep 
him in clothes.” 

So, supposing we make boys’ trou- 
sers and overalls in a light, pliable 
leather like buckskin? Dress up the 
trousers—bright-colored suspenders 
to go with them, sharp-hued fringes 


at the pocket edges, contrasting col- 
ors on the belt loops, etc. How they'd 
catch the eyes of the kids! And the 
appeal to mothers — durability. 
warmth, style, economy. 
aE 

Leather knee patches for boys’ 
trousers. In several cities, out of 
curiosity, I made the rounds of de- 
partment and youths’ apparel stores. 
In only about one out of ten did | 
find knee patches sold separately for 
boys’ trousers — and actually these 
were elbow patches. Most of the 
stores never heard of them, but al- 
most all thought it was a good idea. 

Well, mothers could use such 
patches, and the boys’ would love 
*em—especially if the patches were 
in bright, contrasting colors which 
appeal to youthful tastes. Strangely, 
Sears, Roebuck shows these in their 
catalog, but they can’t be bought in 
their stores. These patches might 
be sold in mail order, department, 
5-and-10-cent stores, boys’ apparel 
shops, shoe repair shops, etc. These 
practical, wanted items might become 
a fad that would sweep the country 
like comic books, 

pa 

Often it’s difficult to decide which 

contains the most junk—the inside 


of a woman’s handbag or the top of 
a man’s dresser. The handbag man- 
ufacturers are solving the woman’s 
problem, but little progress is being 
made to solve the men’s dresser 
problem. 

So, we have a novelty leather con- 
tainer to hold men’s tie clasps, collar 
pins, cuff links, belts, buckles, stick- 
pins, etc. This container might be 
in the form of a stairway, each step 
about one-two inches deep and con- 
sisting of a drawer. Of course it 
would be of leather for the required 
masculine touch. The idea, if car- 
ried through, might be a real con- 
tribution to the advancement of do- 
mestic harmony. 
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Con este nombre se designa lo mejor 
que hay en maquinaria para la fabrica- 
cién de cuero. Agradecemos sincera- 
mente a nuestros amigos de la América 


Latina las muchas ocasiones que nos 
han proporcionado de servirles y de- 
seamos sinceramente que el 1950 sea 
un afio de paz y prosperidad. 


THE TURNER TANNING MACHINERY CO. 


PEABODY, MASS., E. U. A. 


Sucursales en E.U.A.: 1101 Frankford Avenue, Filadelfia 25, Pa.; 2362 North Stanley Place, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin; 


59 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


267 Stanningley Road, Bramley, Leeds, Inglaterra—Oberursel, Taunus, Alemania, 14 Boulevard Arago, Paris, Francia 
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New 


Developments 





Heel and Toe 
Lasting Machine 


The illustration demonstrates a 
machine that actually will last in toes 
and heels of all types of shoes simply 
and efficiently—not in the sense of 
pulling to the wood, but in shape con- 
forming to the wood. 

On first glance it resembles bed- 
lasting machine, with the usual arm 
and handle for wiping in of the 
wipers over the top of the last. But 
this machine is more. For example. 
those familiar with the Spack process 
can recall the article describing the 





























strap used in holding the wet upper 
to the last conformations during a 
drying process; then with the last re- 
moved. the upper bottom has to be 
trimmed to an evenness required fu 
exact placing of the strip of welting. 
actually Never- 
theless. the same kind of strap idea 
is used in this machine. 


a pre-welt process, 


But instead of attaching this strap 
to an upright pin inserted in the last. 
and with the medium of a spring 
drawn around this pin and then to 
either end of the strap encircling the 
toe or heel portion. this machine at- 
taches the same kind of strap to the 
Wipers, as shown. 


22 


The strap envelops a wet or dry 


upper as to hold the upper about the 


toe or heel evenly. While in this 
position, the wipers close about the 
upper and draw it over the bottom 
of the last. 

This machine makes no claim to 
actually last the shoe but to conform 
it to the wood evenly and efficiently. 
This also includes the use of heat in 
the last used to heat the upper in the 
shaping process, This operation of 
heating the upper shrinks the upper 
leather and shapes the leather to the 
mold or last. But this is not lasting. 
In these new types of molding and 
shape-conforming machines exact- 
ness demands this vital distinction 
between a lasted shvbe and a molded 
shoe. 

Source: Pat. No. 2.484.876: Milton 
B Dodge. Newbury port, Mass. 


Sole Attaching 

The construction includes an outer 
pad box suitable for almost any kind 
of sole-laying machine, substituting 
this new pad box for the older com- 
bination of heavy pad box springs 
mounted by a molded rubber pad. 

There is no need for springs. 
hence no more spring breakage. This 
new construction offers more than 
pneumatic or hydraulic pressures now 
in common use for sole attaching. 

The pad of rubber or some suitable 
plastic material has a central area 
filled with water or some fluid. This 
liquid neither may be emptied nor 


incorporated within — the 


replaced, 
pad during making. 








One may approach the shoe in the 
press, during the process of sole at- 
taching. Note how the inner fluid is 
spread or displaced to meet the pres- 


sure. So long as the pressure on the 
sole does not sufliciently displace the 
water so as to cause the upper and 
lower inside surfaces of the pad to 
touch, an even distribution of pres- 
sure is obtained. 

This construction assures equal 
pressure to all parts of the bottom, 
and also assures well-bonded soles. 

Source: Pat. No, 2.484.289; Erik 
\. Hammarsjo, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Fat-Ankle Children's Shoe 
Here is a construction that pro- 
vides for ample ankle room in a 
small child’s shoe. The quarter unit- 
ing to the vamp does not extend up 
the usual distance. leaving ample 
room in the shank and heel for entry 
of the fattest foot. The quarter is 
lined to give full support to the ankle 
and to lend ample firmness occasioned 
hy so wide a spread of the back part. 





The next step centers about the 
bellows-like vamp insert, not unlike 
a moccasin. that may expand or con- 
tract in accord with the foot. Though 
this section may be opened to accom- 
modate the fattest ankle, the normal 
ankle may also fit into it neatly, 

The explanation is in the technic 
developed for lacing up the shoe. 
The loop on the front of the vamp 
insert does the trick; and it is not 
difficult to visualize the lacing from 
the front of the vamp to the conven- 
tional eyeletting. Again, rather than 
placing a strain across the instep, 
the problem of ordinary lacing, here 
there is no such strain, though the 
supporting loop in front acts as 3 
kind of anchor. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,483,525; J. 
Brust. Los Angeles. Calif. 


Non-Slip Counter 

Here the counter is treated before 
molding. In this pre-molded state. the 
counter receives a coating of paste 
or adhesive. Both surfaces of the 
unmolded counter are coated. 

The important feature lies in the 
exact distribution of the bonding 
agent onto the sides of the counte1 
rather than on the bevelled edges. so 
avoiding a slipping or squeaking of 
the counter. 
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The action of lasting generates suf- 
ficient heat in many instances. which 
makes for excellent adhesion. Just 
before inserting the counter into the 
shoe, it may be given another coat 
that will penetrate the earlier coating 
of adhesive and so soften both or all 
coats to condition to insert into the 
shoe, and so securing a virtually weld 
counter to the shoe lining. 

Source: Pat. No. 2.483.520; 


J. Blake. Hudson, Mass. 


> 


A New Way... 


(Concluded trom Page 16) 


making an MTM analysis of this job. 
we gave the operator two jacks and 
told him to pick up only one shoe 
in each hand and place these on the 
jigs provided. This change, plus the 
jig for holding the iron mentioned 
previously, has the = man- 
necessary to a little over one 
man. We now have no bottleneck. 
and. at this spol. nicked edges are 
virtually eliminated. 


Cecil 


reduced 


power 


Time Values Accurate 

The first question that comes to 
most of our minds regarding MTM 
is: “Are these time values accurate?” 
Though at this time they can not be 
scientifically corollated, there are 
two reasons why they are acceptable. 
First. they from the 
analysis of hundreds of slow-motion 
movies by in such an 
analysis. And while a small sample 
is liable to such a 
large cross-section. error is reduced 
to a negligible factor. 
more important, these time values 
have been used in establishing stand- 
ards for thousands of jobs in a 
variety of industries and the 
standards so established have proved 
acceptable to both labor and manage- 
ment. And in our own experience. 
we have checked MTM_ standards 
with stopwatch studies made by us. 
and with standards that are 
sidered reasonable in other factories 
(standards arrived at after many 
years of experience) and we have 
found very few discrepancies. 

So then. MTM has met our three 
requirements for a time. standard 
It has. first. set our standards 


were evolved 
men trained 
great error. in 


Second, and 


vreat 


con- 


system. 
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swiftly and accurately and therefore 
facilitated our piece rate setting. It 
has, second, aided our work simpli- 
fication program by pointing up ex- 
cess motions and allowing us to ex- 
amine a proposed change in produc- 
tion methods without actually making 
that change. And, third, it has like- 
wise enabled us to set standards 
and therefore piece prices—on styles 
that were not yet in production. 
And MTM is still growing. Meth- 
Engineering Council is 
stantly refining its time values and 


ods con- 


examining their various motions for 
greater accuracy. Any changes or 
improvements which they develop 
are immediately mailed to us and 
incorporated into our — standard- 
making procedures. 

Because we look upon no 
“system” as a panacea, this growth 
within MTM permits the technique 
to grow and to change with our own 
development. Thus, MTM, through 
its speed, accuracy, and adaptability 
has proved to be a useful and grow- 
ing tool of management. 


one 


THOUSANDS 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS 
ON THE BOARD THAT 


SLASHES CUTTING COSTS! 


ed, \ 
Y \ 
| want to know \ 


more about N 
| REM BOARD! \ 


Please send complete \ 
| details by return mail. 


| Name 

| Title 

| Firm 

| Address 


State ‘. 


—% 
RP-1249-73 N 
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SETTING NEW SERVICE & 


ae 


SAVE MONEY! Plants all over the 
country are finding that REM 
BOARD wears and wears and wears! 
Follow their lead. Get complete in- 
formation on the superior cutting 
board that reduces planing and 
dressing expense . . . the board 
that's breaking all endurance rec- 
ords. REM BOARDS are low in 
price. For example, the 18" x 36" 
size sells for only $25.00. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER. Order a REM 
BOARD on 30-day trial. You can 
return it at any time if unsatisfac- 
tory. 


But don't delay. Investigate now. 
Mail the coupon today! 


THE 


REMINGTON 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1509 Copley Road 
Akron, Ohio 








Leather 
MI AURIKIETS 


Leather market continues fairly 
quiet as holiday season ap- 
proaches. Prices generally un- 
changed. 


Sole Leathers 


Boston sole leather tanners report 
slight softening in sole market this 
week. Buying lets up appreciably as 
end of year approaches. Light bends 
find some demand although not too 
plentiful. Prices generally hold be- 

| tween 64-66c for these. Medium and 
' lights slower with tanners asking 56- 
+ 58c¢ and buyers seeking lower levels. 
' Not many sales reported. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 56-58c 

Heavy Bends: 56-58c 


Sole Leather Offal 


Boston sole leather offal market 
slows somewhat as holiday week ap- 
‘proaches. Report; of uncertainty in 
hide market cause buyers to hold off 

/ new orders, await developments. Tan- 
ners see little change before turn of 


year. Bellies, though limited, still 
bring up to 47c. A few sales of very 
best selections made at 48c but these 
are the exception. Many tanners now 
limit quotations to 46c. Single should- 
ers with heads on move slowly; lights 
bring up to 50c, heavies around 45c. 
Double rough shoulders not as active 
as recently. A few top selections of 
waist belt stock sell up to 72c but 
better sales made around 70c. Welt- 
ing stock brings up to 67c. Heads 
and shanks unchanged. 

Bellies: Steers: 44-48c; Cow 44- 


48c 
Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
46-50c; Heavy 40-45c 
Double rough shoulders: 64-72¢ 
Heads: 21-24c 
Fore shanks: 
Hind shanks: 


32-34¢ 
34-36¢ 


Calf Leathers 

No definite price changes reported 
in Boston calf leather market despite 
growing strength of rawstock mar- 
ket. Tanners have showed little in- 
clination to buy calfskins at higher 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


90-1.06 
85-1.06 
.1.10-1.20 
70-1.00 
70-88 
48-56 
18-22 
57-61 
45-53 
44-50 
64-66 
44-48 
64-72 
38-43 
20-23 


KIND OF LEATHER 
CALF (Men's HM) .. 
CALF (Women's) 

CALF SUEDE .. 

KID (Black Glazed) 

KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) . . 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 
KIPS orrected) .... 
EXTREMES (Corrected) . 
WORK ELK (Corrected) . 
SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS [Dble. Roh.) 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) . 
SPLITS (Gussets) . . 17-20 
WELTING (V/p x Ye) 91/,-10 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 24 


YEAR 
AGO 


95-1.10 
90-1.10 
1.05-1.25 
55-80 
50-75 
56-66 
19-22 
54-60 
48-53 
52-56 
68-72 
36-40 


1948 
HIGH 


1.30-1.48 
1.30-1.48 
1.45-1.90 
70-90 
70-90 
76-82 
23-25 
70-75 
60-65 
56-60 
90-95 
44-47 
60-63 77-80 
39-44 41-45 
20-23 22-24 27 
17-20 19-20 21-22 
9 BYp WN 
25-26 25-251/, 33 


MONTH 
AGO 


90-1.06 
85-1.06 
1.10-1.20 
70-1.00 
70-88 
48-56 
18-22 
57-61 
45-53 
44-50 
64-66 
43-46 
64-70 
37-43 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. | 





quotations as yet. However, this sit- 
uation plus good demand for women’s 
weights especially holds prices steady. 
Best volume sales here made around 
85c. Colors widely wanted with blue 
still leading field. Men’s weights 
pick up somewhat with more interest 
reported in medium grades. Suedes 
do well at unchanged prices. 


Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 865- 
1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX 40c 
Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 
70c 
Suede: 
93e¢ 


Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say that business activity continues. 
While not too satisfied with sales, 
many tanners say that they are de- 
cidedly better than earlier in the year. 
Glazed, and some suede, are being 
sold in many colors for Spring and 
Summer shoes. It is too early to tell 
what will be popular but sales are 
made in reds, greens and also such 
light shades as yellow. Black does 
well in some quantity, as well as 
brown. Navy going well. White con- 
sidered fair. Prices in suede and 
glazed similar to those quoted last 
week, with wider range at top. 


Suede: 35-87c 

Slipper: 34-60c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.05 
Glazed: 30-90c 

Linings: 26-35c; 53-60c 


Side Leathers 
Weakening of hide market begins 
to take effect on Boston side leather 
market. Tanners generally hold to 
quotations on best tannages, find dif- 
ficulty below this. Buyers show little 
interest at present, await new devel- 
opments on hide market. Uncertainty 
slows buying all around. Aniline type 
extremes and kips find fair demand. 
Work elk draws some interest. In- 
terest moderate to slow otherwise. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 55-59; 
Cc ; 45-47¢ 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50¢ 
Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44¢ 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 86- 
40; $3-37¢ 
Work Elk: 44- 50; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42c 


Splits 

More buying activity in splits re- 
ported, especially in good heavy 
suede splits. Boston tanners report 
colors widely wanted. Blue in best 
demand with reds, greens, browns 
and pastels finding good interest. 


LL / 


1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 
7a’, ae GC: OY, > 0 Ge © De 
: DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 99, 
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Some interest in light suede at 36c 
and up. Gussets move well between 
17-20c. Finished linings find fair 
orders at 20c. Moderate call for re- 
tan sole splits at 35-38c. Work shoe 
splits fair at 30c and down. 


Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38c¢ 
Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41c 
Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 
Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22-23c 
Gussets: 17-20c 


Sheep Leathers 


“Not too active this week,” say 
Boston sheepskin tanners. Price 
ranges remain the same but falling 
demand leads to some concessions in 
middle ranges. Tanners look for more 
orders after New Year. Russets still 
do best business with most interest 
shown in shoe linings at 15-19¢, boot 
linings around 19c. Not too many 
sales above this. Colored vegetable 
linings and chrome linings lag. Hat 
sweats very slow. 


Russet linings: 22, 21, 19, 17, 13, 
1 


llc 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14¢ 
Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 
Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19c 
Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Welting 

Nothing new in regular Goodyear 
welting. Makers try to get the 10c 
they feel is a fair price under exist- 
ing conditions. Up to 9c is being 
paid. Prices of welting shoulders 
continue much higher than _ these 
prices would indicate. Specialty welt- 
ing goes its merry way, getting new 
friends and holding old ones. Syn- 
thetic welting orders good as produc- 
tion of cheaper welts, stitchdowns, 
etc., holds up. Plastic welting for 
work shoes seems to gain slowly with 
price the reason. 


Work Gloves 
Tannery operations, however, con- 
tinue to operate on a normal basis, 
especially since the cold weather ar- 
rived. Orders are now being taken 
care of that would usually have been 
out of the way due to the extremely 
mild Fall and early Winter weather. 
Light-medium 19, 18, 17c 
Light 18, 17, 16¢ 
Medium 20, 19, 18¢ 
Heavy-medium 21, 20, 19¢ 


Bag, Case and Strap 

From a_ price standpoint, no 
changes are listed, but tanners in 
viewing the recent weaknesses estab- 
lished in the beef hide market declare 
that lower bag, case and strap leather 
prices may be seen the first of next 
year. This anticipation will depend, 
however, on the volume of demand 
encountered. 


2 ounce case 4, 41c 
24 ounce case 44¢c 
34 ounce strap 52¢ 
4 ounce strap 55c 
5 ounce strap 59c 


Garment Leathers 

With production deadlines practi- 
cally over for garment manufacturers 
to meet Winter retail business, gar- 
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ment leather tanners report a decided 
slack in business at the present time. 
Despite this, tanners are still com- 
pelled to hold prices at firm levels due 
to the continued strength in the raw 
materials market. 

Prices will average about 27, 26 
and 25c for garment suede leathers, 
and grain garment leather from 29, 
27 and 25c. There are some tanners 
quoting higher prices, however, for 
better grades of both suede and 
grain leathers. 

Business continues ‘sluggish’ in the 
horsehide garment leather market. 
This fact is mostly due to the extreme 
searceness of raw materials and cur- 
tailed tannery operations at this time. 
Tanners list prices at an average of 
36c, with top quality grades prices 
up to 39 and 40. 


Belting Leathers 

Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners report sales continue quiet. Very 
few new orders for bend butts. Tan- 
ners say manufacturers unwilling to 
increase inventories at this time of 
year, hold down new orders. Others 
point to weakening signs in hide mar- 
ket, say buyers are holding out for 
developments. Tanners unable to 
make price adjustments because hide 
prices still hold despite poorer take- 
off season. Shoulders sell in fair 
quantity, considering season. Other 
selections slow, expected to remain 
so until year’s end. 


Philadelphia curriers also report 
slow business. Inventory problems, 
approaching holiday season continue 
to affect sales. Prices on shoulders 
remain about the same with tanners 
reporting little chance of lowering 
at this time. Result is few expect 
change before early Jan. 


TANNING 
Materials 


Buying interest in raw tanning ma- 
terials continued moderate this week 
as the market followed its general 
pattern and there was little or no 
buying ahead. Prices were unchanged. 
Tanning Extract prices were firm 
and unchanged from previous week, 
and purchases for the most part were 
for current requirements. 


Demand for Tanning Oils this 
week was restricted generally for 
immediate shipment as quotations 
went unchanged. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags .. . .$66.00-67.00 
Wattle bark, ton....... . .$65.00 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’ and $62.50 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 
Sumac, 28% leaf eee Chae daxWarden cee 
30% leaf ... eee repre 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $54.00-$55.00 
(Crushed $77.00) J. 2s , $48.75 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed . $55.00 
Valonia Beards $72.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am $65.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut extract, clarified, 25% tannin, 
Cm, F.0D, WOSMM ccc ccccsscuceclth 
Bbls., c.1. wine taeuae 








OHIO LEATHER CORP. ton 
87 South St- co., INC: 
@ THE OHIO LEATHER C >. | Si 
+e pando PATTON LEATHER = 
st St. 
*LIEBMAN-CUMMING, gncinco 
+. 
° ™ Mission Coast and Orient) 
DG A. HERTZ 
One Chesterfielt O ant 


Mayfair ero Director) 


GIRARD. OHIO 





BATES 


H LEATHER FILLERS 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 


SOLE LEATHER 
FINISHES 


SPONGING AND 
WASHING COMPOUNDS 
INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 

‘a AND LIME 


COUDERSPORT 


COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA i 


CHEMICALS 











Powdered, bags, c.1. coos 120% 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 
plus duty ose c = hos 
Gambier Extract, “25% tannin, 
bls. ES re 09% .12 
Hemlock “extract, wagiid tannin, “tk. cars, 
f.o.b. wks. . sae . - 0525 
Bbls., c.1. ° o- 8 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib 
bbls. 6%4-6%, tks Le 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.! 
Per err Or ee. 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbis. .... .08 
Ground extract . e. -- 16% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.l 
05%; I.cl. . errr 05 
Spruce extract, tks f o.b. works 
Wattle bark extract, solid . 


Tanners’ Oils 

Cod oil, Nfid., drums . 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. 1.c.1 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture 

Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral. . 

Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral. . 
Linseed oil tks., c.] $2 6:60-0:95 
Grums, 1.6.) ....ss00- 

Neatsfoot, 20° C.T 

Neatsfoot, 30° C.T 

Neatsfoot, 40° C.T 

Neatsfoot, extra drums_ 

Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% 

Olive, denatured, drs., gal. 

Waterless Moellon 

Moellon, 25% water 
Artificial Moellon, 25% 

Chamois Moellon 

Common degras 

Neutral degras . ‘ 

Sulphonated tallow, “a5 e% 

Sulphonated tallow, 50%, 

Sponging compound 

Split oil 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% water 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc. tks., 


moisture 


f.0.b. > yr ‘ aes 
Pi etroteum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 

f.o.b . o:04500.0060 
Petroleum Oi!s, 100 seconds visc. tks., 

f.o.b o> ° : osees 


| 
; 
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First Lady 
. is Mrs. L. G. Rees of A. F. Rees, Inc., 
Hanover, Pa., who becomes the first woman 
to be appointed a regional chairman of the 
Vational Hide Assn. Mrs. Rees heads 
Region 5, which includes the states of 
Pa., Md., Va... West Va., and Delaware. 


Om I 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Importation into Venezuela of 
leathers (except calfskin and patent 
coated leathers) will be limited to 
100,000 kilograms during the year 
beginning Oct. 11, the Venezuelan 
Customs Bureau has announced. The 
quota is to be distributed among ex- 
porting countries in proportion to 
their contribution to Venezuelan 
cattlehide imports in 1946. The ac- 
tion was taken to protect the coun- 
try’s tanning industry. 


@ Excise tax collections on luggage 
for the first four months of the 
federal fiscal year beginning July 1 
totaled $22,479,615, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau reports. This was a 
decrease of over $2 million from col- 
lections during the same period last 
year. Oct. collections were down 
$87,223 from last year. 


New Hampshire 


@ Dedication of the plant of Jamey 
Shoe Co., now ready to begin oper- 
ations in the No. 1 Mill Building in 
Nashua, was held Dec. 15. Installa- 
tion of new machinery has been com- 
pleted. The firm will manufacture 
women’s novelty shoes and expects to 
employ approximately 400 workers 
when operations get under way 
shortly. 


@ Granite State Tanning Co., 
Nashua, will increase its production 
about 50 percent by the addition of 
a new building to its present tannery. 
President W. Russell Kean has an- 
nounced that work has begun on the 
addition which is expected to be com- 
pleted next summer. Kean said that 
expansion of operations should pro- 
vide about 500 new jobs. 


@ Leading 1949 property taxpayers 
in Manchester included International 
Shoe Co., next to the head of the list, 
paying $93,456, and J. F. McElwain 
Co., in third place with $64,765, it 
is reported. A recent survey showed 
that fewer than two percent of the 
city’s taxpayers bore nearly half of 
the tax burden. 








RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT and EXPORT CORPORATION 
405 LEXINGTON AVE., CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 





New Ansul Prexy 


. is Robert C. Hood, elected president 
of Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis., 
succeeding his brother, the late F. James 
Hood, who died suddenly in New York 
Vov. 10. The 32-year old new president 
had been named vice president less than 
two years ago. One of the chemical indus- 
try’s youngest chief executives, he has been 
associated with Ansul for 10 years. Sales 
director Leonard C. McKesson was named 
vice president in charge of sales and Arthur 
C. Pope promoted to vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 


Tannery Safety... 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


are trained to perform these duties 
rapidly and efficiently. 
Warning System 

\ warning system has been set 
up, using the plant Autocall. A 
special call is first placed on the Auto- 
call which notifies the Fire Commit- 
tee to go to their assigned posts. Im- 
mediately following. a call is placed 
on the Autocall denoting the place 
in the plant where the fire is located. 
In this way a minimum of time ts 
wasted getting the men on the job 
and to the location of the fire. The 
City Fire Department is notified 
the fire at once. 

Fire doors and extinguishers are 
inspected every 60 days, and the ex- 
tinguishers are discharged and_re- 
charged once a year. Post indicator 
valves and hydrants are inspected 
twice a year. The sprinkler system 
is constantly checked for leaks, block- 
ing of sprinkler heads, etc.. and the 
fire pump is exercised once a week 
and tested for flow and pressure once 
a year. The local Fire Department 
Chief and inspectors from the Fire 
Insurance Association tour the plant 
periodically to check on conditions 
within the plant. The above system 
is very satisfactory in our plant and 
we feel would be most effective should 
a fire break out in our establishment. 
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IWUIDIES and SIKINS 


Trading generally quiet in un- 
certain market this week. Holiday 
season contributes to slowdown. 
Tanners await price develop- 
ments. 


. 
Packer Hides 

This was a very slim week. Sellers 
were not pushing the market by any 
means, and tanners were certainly 
not willing to do much about buying. 
Some trading done with lower prices 
established on what little business 
there was. 

Branded cows were biggest sellers 
at 204c, or 4¢ lower than previous 
business. A few heavy cows from the 
River sold at 204c, also 3c down. 
Some butts and Colorados sold at 
184 and 18c respectively, down lc 
on each selection. Some big packer 
light native steers sold at 23c, down 
sc, and a few light cows from the 
River at 24c, down ic. Most of the 
declines, except for branded cows and 
steers, however, were sympathetic. 

The branded steer decline was es- 
tablished on relatively small business, 
but it was felt that this would be the 
trading level on larger volume trad- 
ing. Some lower prices on other se- 
lections were established by vutside 
independent packers, but big packers 
were not too sure that their business 
would be at comparable levels. 


° 
Small Packer Hides 

With the holiday approaching, and 
a very uncertain condition prevailing 
in the big packer market, tanners 
have been cautious, and largely un- 
willing to do business. Sellers have 
held stubbornly to the last prices, or 
resisted any attempts towards lower 
levels. Big packer hides, having 
dropped as much as 3c per Ib. in the 
last two weeks, have been a demoral- 
izing factor to the spirit of this 
market. 

Best ideas of tanners for 48/50 Ib. 


average small packer allweight native 
steers and cows were around 203¢ 
selected, according to quality, with 
this price not actually bid, but con- 
sidered to be about “right.’’ Bids 
were almost unheard of in this mar- 
ket during the week. Sellers are 
asking 214 to 22¢ selected for mer- 
chandise attracting 204¢ ideas. In 
some cases, 204¢ is considered toppy 
for 48/50 lb. average hides. 


Packer Calfskins 

Trading in calfskins in the packe 
market spotty. One reported sale of 
9,000 Green Bay and Eau Claire light 
calf at 70c held the light market 
steady, but other trading, not con- 
firmed, brought a little doubt into 
the market. 

Northern lights sold at 70¢ accord- 
ing to reports, but the heavies went 
at 55c, down 24c. Riverpoint lights 
sold at 60c, which could be called off 
5c, while the heavies sold at 50c 
steady. Some of the Riverpoint 
change, however, could be attributed 
to differences in skin quality com- 
pared to the last sales. 

Big packer regular slunks sold late 
last week at $3.40, up 15c from pre- 
vious business, with only one seller 
active, Other sellers would not gO 
along at $3.40, but they were not in 
posession of January slunks. New 
York trimmed packer calfskins are 
quoted at $4.25 for 3 to 4’s, $4.75 
for 4 to 5’s, $5.25 for 5 to 7’s, $5.75 
for 7 to 9’s, and $7.00 for 9 to 12’s. 


Packer Kipskins 


Packer kipskins holding steady at 
423c, basis Northern and Riverpoint 


natives. Overweights, of course, are 
8374c. Tanners holding quiet until 
there is more offered around. Buyers 
have been cautious. New York 
trimmed packer kipskin are quoted 
at $8.15 for 12 to 17’s, and $9.50 for 
17’s and up. 





QUOTATIONS 


Present 
Native steers .. mee 22 «-3 
Ex. light native steers ver 
Light native cows ..........cecses 23-3 
Heavy native cows .... .... 2014- 
Native bulle ......cccccccccccceees 

Heavy Texas steers .. 

Light Texas steers 

Ex. light Texas steers ........ 

Butt branded steers 

Colorado Steers ..... cee cecccccces 
NS Preece 
Branded Dulles ......ccccccsscccece 
Packer calfskins .........-:-scceses 
Chicago city calfskins 

Packer kipeking ..........eccee 

Chicago city kipskins ...... 





Wi eek mi Year Ago 


Country Hides 

As with the small packers, buyers 
in the country market are not anx- 
ious to bid. Dropping values in the 
big packer market, and insistent sel- 
lers in the country market with high 
priced offerings, put buyers in a very 
unreceptive mood towards buying. 

Some tanners have quoted 17 to 
174c flat for trimmed 48/50 lb. aver- 
age allweight 1’s and 2’s, but most 
traders feel that these ideas are too 
low, at least under the present cir- 
cumstances. Bids of 18¢ flat trimmed 
would probably be sufficient to buy 
hides, although asking prices start at 
184c flat trimmed for those hides. 
Sellers might be willing to shade 
their asking prices for the sake of 
business. 


Country Calfskins 


Traders in country calfskin market 
have not had much opportunity due 
to uncertain values. Demand is 
spotty for city and country skins 
anyway, and buyers are very caut- 
ious. There is demand for light skins 
alone, but sellers are not anxious to 
sell lights without heavies. City un- 
trimmed allweight calfskins are 
quoted nominally at 40c, with coun- 
try allweights around 25¢ nominal. 

New York trimmed collector calf- 
skins are quoted at $3.70 for 3 to 
4’s, $4. 25 for 4 to 5’s, $4.70 for 5 
to 7’s, $5.15 for 7 to 9’s, and $6.25 
nominal for 9 to 12’s. 


. . 

Country Kipskins 

Demand for country kipskins no 
better than for packers. While some 
tanners would prefer to take country 
kip because of the type of tanning 
they are doing, the bulk of the in- 
terest for kipskins is turned toward 
the packer market. City skins are 
holding very quiet, quoted nominally 
at 30c. Country kipskins are quoted 
in a range of 21 to 23c. New York 
trimmed collector kipskins are quoted 
at $7.00 for 12 to 17’s, and $8.00 for 
17’s and up. 


Horsehides 

The market for horsehides is hold- 
ing around $10.50 to $10.75 for 60 
lb. trimmed hides from Northern and 
Midwestern points. Untrimmed hides 
are quoted about $1 more. Heavier 
hides are quoted higher, some up to 
$11 for good 65 to 70 Ib. hides. 
Fronts are holding around 7.50 for 
good No. 1 Northerns, with $7.75 
called toppy by most traders. Butts, 
basis 22 inches and up, are holdign 
at $3.50, according to quality FOB 
shipping ‘points. 


Sheep Pelts 
Shearlings are in best supply in 
this market, although even here the 


offerings are not abundant. The pro- 
duction situation is far better than 
~ HIDE “FUTURES for wool pelts, however, where pullers 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET are finding very slim offerings, and a 
d : . aaa lack of better = lines. Interest 
rolose ror week For week change for big packer No. 1 shearlings is in 
gait: 2h <i oe eee a range of $2.60 to $2.70, with No. 
18.95T 18.90 18.53 2’s quoted around $2.15, and $1.70 
= er nein e aa for No. 3’s. Dull wool pelts are 
17.90B sas quoted around $3.50 per ewt. for 
Total sales: 183 lots Westerns from large packers, with 
some natives included. 








December 18.60B 
March 18.15B 
June 17.05B 
September 17.65B 
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Smaller packers cannot get more 
than $3.00 for their full wools unless 
they are exceptionally good quality. 
Pickled skins are quiet, quoted at $13 
to $14 per dozen for big packer pro- 
duction. Dry pelts are unchanged at 
31le¢ per lb. 


° 
Reptiles 

Mixed reports from India on Mad- 
ras market. Some indications that 
Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 43 inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, sold at $1.05 and more offered 
with indication of seller that a bid 
of $1.00 for 10,000 would be enter- 
tained. Others, however, claim their 
shippers unwilling to shade $1.15 for 
such skins including cobras at 85-90c 
and vipers, 4 inches up, averaging 5 
inches, 80/20 selection, at 55-60c, 
refusing bids at less. Lizards have 
firmed up in India with reports that 
the Continent is buying and paying 
45-46c for Bengals, 10 inches up, 
averaging 11 inches and 32-34c¢ for 
Calcutta oval grains, 40/40/20. 

Siam market oversold. Some busi- 
ness passing in pythons but prices 
varied as to lots. Good demand for 
Ring lizards and alligators but asking 
prices too high on the small offers 
made. The Brazil market is very 


strong and shippers now have ideas 
of 40-50c¢ fob. for 20/60/20 back cut 
tejus following sales of about 300,000 
to 400,000 at 37-40c fob. 

Following sales of giboias at 80c 
fob., sellers now ask 90c fob for busi- 
ness with 40,000 to 50,000 meters 
said to have been moved. Chameleons 
have been selling at 5-10c per skin, 
c&f., depending upon sizes and lots. 
Very few offerings of alligators as 
most shippers are busy completing 
old orders. 


s 

Dry Sheepskins 

Local selling quarters state that 
there has been no particular change 
in Fulton County. Something, how- 
ever, is expected to develop after the 
first of the year as the workers are 
getting to a point where they want 
work. Some are expected to form a 
union whereby the tanners would be 
able to work with and resume opera- 
tions. The situation at the moment 
is not too good and no one is buying 
in the county. Unless something is 
done to resume operations, some tan- 
ners may go elsewhere to do their 
tanning. 

Markets at origin remain firm. 
Cables from Brazil state that while 
arrivals will increase after the first 
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of the year, supplies are still small 
and most shippers have high ideas. 
Offerings have ranged from $14-15 
per dozen, depending upon lots, dis- 
tricts and shippers. Shippers have 
also advanced their ideas on Addis- 
abbeba slaughterers skins with latest 
asking prices up to $15 per dozen. 
Nigerians firm but few offers 
received. Shippers claim they are 
sold up on sales to Europe at higher 
levels. Cape glovers are in small 
supply as England has been operating 
freely. Shippers either not offering 
or else talk prices.up to 155 shillings. 
Few offers of other hair sheep varie- 
ties as most shippers claim American 
prices are too low. 

Shearlings firm, especially shorts. 
Most selling quarters having difficulty 
in getting offers from the Cape while 
the Montevideo market has firmed up, 
causing a slow-up in sales. While 
buyers are interested at a price, they 
show reluctance to follow the steady 
advances asked. Cape 43-14 inch 
shearlings are available at 283 pence, 
c&f, but little interest evident. 

Wool sheep markets continue firm. 
At the December 16th Sydney sales, 
80,000 skins were offered and market 
was firm at last prices. There have 
been some offerings from the Argen- 
tine but prices are high and most 
sellers have a varied assortment of 
skins they want to move. 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


Christmas is a season not of mourn- 
ing and solemnity but of joy and 
counted blessings. But Christmas 
without the Symbol as its core be- 
comes a hollow season losing the 
spiritual significance that generates 
the real joy. 

Christmas is also a time for men 
to. revaluate themselves—to probe 
their words and deeds, to analyze 
their ethics, and above all to see 
themselves as men of spirit as well 
as men of flesh. There is only one 
accurate guide in such self-appraisal, 
and that is the Symbol of Christmas. 
We cannot judge ourselves honestly 
in the year past, nor plan our motives 
and deeds for the year ahead, unless 
our guiding star is the Symbol of 
Christmas. All other guides are 
fallible because they are man-devised. 

It is easy to judge the world. It 
is not so easy to judge ourselves. 
Yet, what we are the world is. If 
we are to speak of a better world, 
a better community, a better industry. 
a better institution of any kind which 
man governs—it all reverts to our- 
selves, for we are the final answer to 
the character of all institutions. And 
man’s character is strictly in ratio to 
his conformity to the Symbol of 
Christmas. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situation Wanted”’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undispl er its cost $2.50 per 
inch for teh insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted” and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and Be 
per inch for each insertion under ‘ 

tions Wanted.’’ 

space pted: 1 yl Copy 
must be in our hands not than 
Wednesday morning for a. B. in the 
Issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 














Special Notices 











. 
Equipment Wanted 
HEAVY COMBINATION rolling and glazing 
jack and brushing machine for use after 
buffing 
Address 0-14, 
« Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Medium Size Tannery For Sale 


WILL SELL half the interest, or all, of tan- 
nery now in operation ated in growing 
industrial city, population 150,000. New build- 
ing, 75% of machinery new. Could easily be 
extended to a much larger tannery. Don’t 
write if not fully interested. Tannery and ma- 
chinery are free from any debt. Address M-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Distributors Wanted 


WANTED: Well established and reliable dis- 
tributors in principal cities to handle our 
line of imported Kid Leather exclusively. We 
can offer attractive prices on lining, glazed, 
etc., depending on volume State territory 
you can cover and probable volume expected, 
and we shall be pleased to send prices and 
samples 
R. G. GARCIA 
Importers -- Exporters 
309 Sames-Moore Bldg 
Laredo, Texas 





Situations Wanted 





Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, coi- 
lege education, Veteran II, age 42. Under- 
stands tanning—layout, equipment, machinery, 
lab. data, skin histology. Can get along with 
the help, keep cost economical. Has 
record ef saleable leather; can start subject 
from scratch or supervise existing manufac- 
ture. Remuneration request reasonable. Ad- 
dress M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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KIDS 


° . 
Hide Receiver 
POSITION WANTED BY HIDE RECEIVER 
26 years experience on road. 
Address 0-15, 
% Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Lasting Room Foreman 


LASTING ROOM FOREMAN seeks position 
where thorough knowledge of all lasting rc 
procedure is appreciated. Handles help well. 
Keeps production rolling under all sorts of 
conditions. Address O-4, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 


Shoe Factory Superintendent 


SHOE FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT — A 
good man available with best of references. 
Knows all types of women’s shoes and can get 
out the work 
Address 0-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 


Cutting Room Foreman 


CUTTING ROOM FOREMAN—Here Is a really 
good cutting room man for any shoe factory. 
Knows leather and can do the buying. Best of 
references. If you want a top-notch man, 
address O-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams 8t., Chicago 6, III. 


Stockfitting Foreman 


STOCKFITTING FOREMAN available at once 
If you need a stockfitting man who can take 
full charge and turn out the work, address 
0-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Il) 


Packing Room Foreman 


PACKING ROOM FOREMAN — exceptionally 
able packing room man available. Knows his 
job thoroughly and can really produce. This 
man can save you money while turning out 
good work. Address O-8, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





Help Wanted 














Leather Finisher 


EXPERIENCED in the application of lacquer 
and water finishes on fancy leathers. Capable 
to take charge of finishing department, handle 
production, men, and machinery. Good salary 
excellent opportunity. Only men well qualified 
need apply Address 0-16, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Alams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Production Man 


MIDWESTERN manufacturer of shoe factory 
supplies and shoe material coatings, contem- 
plating entering into the manufacture of latex 
saturated paper innersole materials, desires 
the services of a man qualified to take charge 
of production end. Man must have complete 
knowledge of chemistry and equipment involved 
in production Plant ideally located for large 
scale production and distribution to Widwestern 
shoe manufacturers All replies kept strictly 
confidential Address 0-17, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Tanner and Dyer 
EXPERIENCED TANNER AND DYER for 
glove leather (Cabrettas) wanted by small tan- 
nery Perfect, up-to-date knowledge re- 
quired Excellent steady position. All appli- 
cations held strictly confidential. Address 0-18 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 


Chicago 6, Il 








WASTE SOLVENTS 
WANTED 
Will Redistill or Purchase 
Also Surplus 
Greases - Chemicals - Colors 
Extracts - Waxes - Pigments 
By Products - Residues, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 











Advertise 
Your Products 
in 
LEATHER and SHOES 








Uh b.000. 
LEATHER & SHOES 
WANT ADS! 


for quick turnover of odd lots of leather and materials 
for sole of machinery, equipment, plants, etc 

for new positions, expert help, selling ogents, represen- 
tatives. 


Copy received on Thursday will appear in following 
Saturday's issue 


LEATHER & SHOES 


The International Shoe and Leather Weekly 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ii! 
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Coming 


IEWIEN TS 





Jan. 7, 1950—Annual Banquet, New Eng- 
land Shoe Foremen and Superintendents’ 
Assn., Inc., Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic 
Shoe Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 11-14, 1950—-Shoe Show by Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 5-8, 1950—Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York. 

March 7-8, 1950—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Fall, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

April 23-27, 1950-—-Fall Showing, spon 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis. 

May 1, 1950—Spring Meeting. National 
Hide Assn., Boston, Mass. 


May 7-10, 1950--Fall Shoe Show spon 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 

May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan 
ners’ Council of America. Atlantic City, 
N. J 

May 31-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting. 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950-- National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago 








Peter Nugent 


76, retired shoe manufacturer, 


died Dec, 16 at his home in Lincoln 
Park, N. J., after a brief illness. Nu- 
gent was owner of the Nugent Shoe 
Co. in New York from 1917 to 1940 
when he retired. He leaves his wife, 
Louise; two sons, George E. and Har- 
old C.; and a daughter, Mrs. Louise 
Willheam. 


Hyman Brodsky 

.. . 65, owner of Hyman Brodsky & 
Son Corp., Philadelphia hide and wool 
dealer, died Dec. 12 at his home in 
Philadelphia after a brief illness. He 
had been active in the trade in the 
Philadelphia area for many years and 
was well-known for his philanthropic 
and civic interests. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masons, Shriners and the 
Locust Club as well as the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan and Mt. 
Sinai Hospitals. 


Joseph Kiernicki 

.. . 35, foreman of Kleme Leather 
Co., Newark, N. J., died suddenly on 
Dec. 12 while at work. He had worked 
for the Newark leather firm since 
1941. He leaves his wife, Viola; a 
daughter, four sisters, and a brother. 


Michael J. Kilmartin 


. . 71, retired owner and head of 
Charles R. Yandell & Co., New York 
City antique leathers dealer, died 
Dec. 12 at his home in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. A veteran of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, Kilmartin was a member 
of the Spanish American War Veter- 
ans, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and 
other Roman Catholic and lay organ- 
izations. He was known as an author- 
ity on antique leathers for many 
years. He leaves his wife, Susan; five 
daughters, two sons and a sister. 


William E. Smith 


... 81, a partner of George Nichols 
in operating a shoe ats at Gil- 
manton Iron Works, N. H., for many 
years, died in Laconia, N. 'H., Hospi 
tal on Dec. 9. He was strieken ill 
while visiting his sister in Gilmanton 
A native of Alton, N. H., Smith had 
lived in Gloucester, Mass., for the 
past 20 years. Besides his sister, he 
leaves six nephews and five nieces. 





TRY THIS REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD OF LAST REPAIRING 
YOU WILL SAVE 75¢ 
ON THE COSTS OF NEW LASTS 

Try this test: 
id us 2or3 P airs of your worn lasts 
We will return them « sec letely re 2 
and ET by yur i 





thousand 
asts rer ewed in our manner 
$3,000.00. 


don't 
pairs of 
will save you approximate! 
Why throw money away 


MILWAUKEE LAST REPAIR CO. 
602 S. 5th St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 











Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Lida. 


Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 

















Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 


American Cyanamid Co.— 
Industrial Chem. Co.. 


American Extract Co. 


Arkansas Co., Inc. 


Calzado y Teneria 
Chemical Services Corp. 
Colonial Tanning Co... 


Dow Chemical Co., The 
Drew, E. F. & Co., Inc. 


lsaacson-Greenbaum 


Limon, Geo., Tanning Co., Inc. 
Lincoln, L. H. & Sons, Inc. 


Milwaukee Last Repair Co. 


Ohio, The, Leather Co. 
Orthmann Laboratories, Inc. 


Remington Products, Co., The 
River Plate Imp. & Exp. Corp. 


Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. 
Standard Dyewood Co., Inc. 


Taber Pump Co. 
Turner Tanning Mchy. Co., The 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
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TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 . . Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





Front Cover 


Back Cover 


2 and 18 
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NEOPALS 


A Mou Series of 
Mon-Siulfated, Water Selible Cvs 





Check these advantages! 
DREW NEOPAL N. . . Neatsfoot Oil (20° or 30°) 


The finest selected raw oils combined with special non-ionic DREW NEOPAL F.. . Cod or Fish Oils 
conaeiers! DREW NEOPAL T... Bleached fancy Tallows 
Not sulfated—yet soluble in water! DREW NEOPAL LL... Synthetic Esters 

DREW NEOPAL C.. . Castor Oils 

DREW NEQPAL M. .. Moellon 

DREW NEOPAL S$... Soya Bean Oils 





Free from moisture, inorganic salts, or other impurities! 
Can be used in either alkali or acid mediums! 


Compatible with sulfated oils! 
Above products available in the follow- 


Always completely uniform! ing grades of solubility: 
A—Greatest Solubility 

. : ; ’ , F B—Medium Solubility 
Comprehensive —available in a wide variety of raw oils and C—Dispersible only in worm water 
synthetic esters . . . each in three grades of water solubility. 


Will not separate regardless of storage time! 











Write for Technical Bulletin 
LEATHER OILS DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. % 360.N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Remember it's A There’s nothing smarter for s 
“PATENT PENDING FOR 1950” pliant Colonial Black Patenj 
enh te shoes the touch of eleganc€ so ch; 


~~ ing fashions. 
bolonti best 
Colonial Jr rm | 
Date» gaat hoes 
<ss f\ COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, Inc. 


4 Boston 11, Massachusetia 


we 








